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ABSTRACT 

Described are activities o.f the first 2 years of the 
Chapel Hill Gifted-Handicapped Project, a demonstration program to 
identify gifted-handicapped and gif ted-disadvantaged children <3 to 6 
years old) and provide thera with a preschccl program cC enrichment 
activities aicd therapy and remediation in develcpaental areas. 
Sections address the following program components: project overview 
(including goals and objectives, physical facilities, and ccopezating 
agencies) ; findings of a survey of current services and the need for 
servicjBs; identification activities (such as recruitieent , screening 
and assessment, and development of guidelines for identification) ; 
results of scudies of aif ted-handicapped aaults; the curriculam model 
and delivery of services {including an outline of a sample unit on 
transportation and an annotated bibliography of suggested curriculum 
resources); the family program; evaluation; and staff development. A 
list of resources is also provided. Among the aaterials appended are 
the following: an agency recruitment information foraj, sanple 
referral forms, a parent interest assessment checklist, heme visit 
guidf^lines, a parent manual outline and excerpts, a sample case 
study, and a sample workijhop agenda. (££H) 
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INTRODUCTION 

In 1968, at a time when there were more than a million handicapped 
preschool children in the United States with only a very small percentage 
receiving appropriate special education services, Congress passed the 
Handicapped Children's Early Educacion Assistance Act (Public Law 90-538). 
This act created the "First Chance" network of the Handicapped Children's 
Early Education Program, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) , 
United Sta'ces Office of Education. This legislation was constructed so 
that young children with physical, emotional, heal th- i mpa i red , and/or men- 
tal handicaps could be served in demonstration projects. 

In addition to serving children with varying Idnds of handicaps, the 
projects were to demonstrate outstanding services for children from birth 
to age eight and their families In a variety of urban and rural locations 
throughout the country. By 1975*76, a total of 1^5 projects were funded 
by an appropriation of fourteen million dollars. 

Although the projects are divided into five categories - demonstration, 
model, experimental, technical assistance and s Implementation grants, 

demonstration projects are the focus of the HCLbP with the emphasis of such 
projects on adopting, modifying or initiating a model approach for outstand- 
ing services For young, handicapped children and their families. 

It is throuoh the "^irst Chance" network for model demonstration that 
the Chapel Hill G I f ted-Ha.-^d i capped Project was funded in 1975. In accord 
with the dissemination component of the third year of demonstration and in 
answer to the many requests for information that have been received, the 
efforts of the first two years of the project are described in this Project 
Summary. 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW 



Contirujing its dedicailon to the successful education of special 
children, the Chapel Hill Tra in tncj-OuCreach Project began its model 
dervop.b If a t io;) program for the gifted-handicapped in 1975, under the 
direction or Anne R. Sanford. Historical and current data provides 
evidence of the great contributions wliich have been i..ade to society by 
gifted-handicapped r en and women who were singularly strong and deter- 
mined *n spite of overwhelming odds, Helen Keller, Franklin D, Roosevelt 
and George Wash ington' Carver are examples of the g i i ted-hand i capped who 
overcame unusua? physical or economic handicaps to demonstrate unique 
abilities or talents. Undoubtedly, there were many other boys and girls 
v;ho, like their well-known peers, could have contributed greatly to 
society if they had: ' 

(1) the stamina and support to v/ithstand unequal and 
unfair societal prejudices or 

(2) sponsors wiiv provided the educational intervjen- 
tion necessary to overcome physical or economic handicaps. 

Today, although many gifted children with handicaps are in early 
intervention programs, the program is often one that recognizes only that 
the child is handicapped. This results in deficit-oriented programming, 
and often placement of a gifted-handicapped child in an environment which 
is not nearly as stimulating as required for development of full potential 
As the Chapel Hill Project began its effort, the need for such a program 
wac eviaenced by: 

a lack of resea^'ch 
'■' a 1 ack of servi ces 

demonstrated effectiveness of early intervention 
contributions of gifted individuals who have overcome 
physical or experiential handicaps 

lack of asses^^ment technology to accurately evaluate 
potential and achievement in children with varying 
handicaps at a young age 

lack of awareness that people with handicaps can 
exhibit a wide range of levels of intelligence, 
potential, and special artistic abilities. 



PROJECT GOAL^ AND OBJECTIVES 
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Based on the preceding history, or ^cck of it, the following goals 
for the project were identified: 

- Appropriate assessment procedures 

Development of prescriptive learning programs 
Teaching procedures designed to provide optimal 
development of the g i f ced-hand i capped 
Mobilization of community resources 
Comprehensive services to parents 
Development and dissemination of training 
packages on services to the gifted-handicapped 

-Evaluation of program objectives 
2 / 



The major features of the model program were to identify gifted- 
handicapped children and^g i fted-d II advantaged children between the ages 
of three and six years and to provide them with a preschool program that 
would provide a balance between stimulating enrichment activities and 
therapy and remediation in developmental areas, delayed because of speci- 
fic modaMty deficits or limited environmental experiences. In addition, 
the involvement of the child's family in an individualized prog^'am was 
an integral feature of the model. 

The focus of the gifted-handicapped project was to develop a total 
approach to services for the preschool gifted-handicapped child and family. 
In actuality, two populations have been included in the project's direct 
services to date. Both programs for the gifted preschooler with a physical 
handicap and the gifted Head Start child have been established based on the 
same philosophical approach, which centers around identifying special abili- 
ties in d population previously excluded from appropriate educational serv- 
ices because of a narrow >/'ew of giftedness. Although direct services will 
be continued only for t'le g i f ced-hand i capped population in the project's 
third year, the approacn, the strategies and materials, as well as the 
resource services for the gifted Head Start child that have been developed, 
remain an appropriate model. It has been the goal of all project efforts 
to develop materials and strategies that would be appropriate in all pre- 
school settings. The goal has been to develop a usable model for educating 
the young, gifted child that would not require special class placement,, 
but would facilitate appropriate educational experiences. 

As soecific project components are described in this publication, the 
services to * r\e gifted-handicapped children and the gifted Head Start child- 
ren may be discussed separately where there existed differences in the mode 
of service del i very , 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

Gifted-Handicappi^d: The Gifted-Handicapped Project is located within 
the University of North Carolina's Division for Disorders in Development 
and Learning, a university affiliated diagnostic and treatment center for 
devel opmental 1 y handicappiu :hi Idren and their families. Here the services 
and facilities of the e-^ ^ i re disciplinary staff and setting are available 
to the physically handicapped children in the class. Included in these 
services are an interdisciplinary evaluation for child and family, ^nd 
therapy, i f needed. 

The physical facilities include a classroom with access to an outdoor 
playground, an adjacent bathroom, simple kitchen area and observation room 
with a one-way obs*:: rvat ion window allowing parents, sta^^f, students, and visi- 
tors to observe the class activities. Although most activities take place in 
the classroom, the recreation room is used for gross motor time and some 
individual therapy takes plaqe in therapy rooms. 

Gifted Head Start: The Gifted Head Start Resource classroom was lo- 
cated in one of six Head Start centers in Durham, North Carolina, The 



gifted children who regularly attended any of the other five centers run 
by Operation Br e<jkthrough head otart were bussed to the center with tlie 
resource room tv/o mornings each week. The physi(^a! facilities included a 
large room, with adjacent bathroom, storage area and acces^ to outdoors. 
Some of the furniture was planned so that it would be easily stored, as the 
room was occasionally used fc other purposes. 

PROGRAMMING 

Eleven children were served by the project on a regular basis each 
year, thus far. Some additional children v/ho were not enrolled in the pro- 
gram did receive evaluation and/or consultation s^ ices. As the project 
moves into providing statewide consultation for gifted-handicapped children 
and teachers, it is anticipated that a significantly larger population will 
be enrolled for continuing direct services. 

Following enrollment in the 9 i fted-hand i capped program, an individual 
assessment and educational plan was done for each child. This was a joint 
effort of parents, child, and teachers. Specific procedures a^e described 
in the Delivery of Services section. Each child's total program included 
small group activities, individual activities and therapy. A variety of 
modes of program participation were a/ailable to each family and are des- 
cribed in the section on the Family Progi .71. 

COOPERATING AGENCIES 

Several agencies within the state of North Carolina, who at the pro- 
ject's outset were also concerned about the gifted-handicapped child whose 
only available educational services are def ici t -or iented , have participated 
as cooperating agencies. Many of the staff of these agencies and institu- 
tions provided suggestions and valuable information regarding the needs of 
the specific population they serve. In return the projecc staff cooperated 
by providing one or more of the following services. 

1. Training in identification of young, gifted children for purposes 
of making referrals. 

2. Consultation in the form of evaluation and/or instructional recom- 
mendations for individual children. 

3. Resource instructional services for g i fted-hand 1 capped children. 

^. Training for staff on one or more aspects of the gifted-handicapped 
proj ect . 

Some of the agencies which have cooperated with the Gifted-Handicapped 
Project include: 

- Governor Hc>rehead School for the Blind 

- Central North Carolina School for the Deaf 

- Greensboro Cerebral Palsy and Orthopedic School 

- Lenox Baker Cerebral Palsy Hospital 

- Training Center for Hearing Impaired Children 



- Devel oomenta 1 Day Care Centers 

- Operation Breakthrough head Start Proyram 

- North Carolina State Department of Public instruction 



STAFF 



The staffing pattern and changes within it reflect the needs of the 
proiect in its development and demonstration years. 

Project Year 

1 2 3 

P roject Director(parttime) x x x 

Project Coordinator x x x 
Curriculum Coordinator x 

Family Services Coordinator x x 
I ns t ruct i ona 1 Servi ces Coord i nato r 

(Mas ter Teache r) x x x 

Assistant Teacher and Student Liaison x x 

Head Start Resource Teacher x 

ADVISORY BOARD 

An advisory board was formed during the first year of the project. 
During the planning stage of the grant, project personnel had identified 
four groups to be included on the advisory board. These were a) repre- 
sentatives of target groups of Involverrent (cooperating agencies), b) par- 
ents, c) gifted-handicapped adults, and d) professionals to act as cons'j^- 
tants and resource advisors. The ^ ard is comprised as follows: 

Catagojij Number 

Parents 

Agency Adriini strators l{ 

University Professors 

Speci al Educat ion 3 
G i f ted Educat ion 2 

Gi f ted- Handicapped Adul ts 1 

Public School Adnt i n i s t r r) tors 2 

Graduate Students 1 

At the initial mectinq of tlie board, the interest in participation 
on the board was surveyed throuqh the use of an Interest forin (see appendix A ) 
The four major functions of the advisory board identified by this group were 
advocacy (e.g. local support, recruitment, publ i c awareness) , provision of 
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expertise in a specific area, guidance in goa 1 -se tt i ng , and feedback on 
project activities. Most interest was expressed in involvement in the areas 
of mobilizing community awareness and student involvement. 

The location of the project within a univers'ty facility made avail- 
able to the project a v/ide variety of expertise and knowledge. This prox- 
imity enabled utilization o^ resources of the advisory board on an individual, 
on-going basis in addition to as a total group. 

RESOURCES AND CONSTRAINTS 

In order to have a complete overview of the goals and accomplishments 
of Che Gifted-Handicapped Project, it helps to have a perspective of the 
major strengths and weaknesses of the program. One advantage of the Gifted- 
Handicapped Project is in the interdisciplinary setting of the program. The 
evaluation process and on-going interaction with specialists in varied fields 
is a great asset in helping parents and staff alike to focus on the child's 
strengths, as well as weaknesses. It also facilitates the provision of feed- 
back to teachers so t^^at therapy becomes an int grated part of each child's 
program. 

The existence of a preschool curriculum, developmental approach to 
assessment and teaching, as well as many other previously developed materials 
and efforts o? the Chapel Hill T ra i n i ng-Ou creach Project created a firm 
foundation on which to base the extension of services to a new population. 

An integral component of the program was the family program and the 
approach to working with families. This component, also philosophically 
based on the previous program developed by the Outreach Project, is ex- 
tended to recognize the :>pecial needs of the family of the gifted-handicapped 
child. Within the Gifted-Handicapped Project, the family program includes 
many meaningful experiences for chlla, parent and sibling with regard to 
support, information, and training, and may be the most importcnt aspect as 
far as long-term effects of the intervention. 

The fact that the population of gifted-handicapped preschool children 
is of low incidence and scattered, accounts for the project's weakness in 
being able to berve a limited number of children in the demonstration class. 
Recoonizing this weakness, the transportation constraints, and the need to 
integrate handicapped children into the mainstream of education, the third 
prciect year will incorpor;?te a statewide consultation model. This extended 
delivery, in addition to the demoris trat ion classroom, will provide support 
services in the form of instruction and consultation to children and their 
teachers, and families in a variety of settings throughout the slate. 
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SYMPOSIUM: 

In May, 1975, after receiving notification that funding for the 
Gifted-Handicapped Pioject would begin in July, the Chapel Hill Training- 
Outreach Project hosted a symposium to exarrine issues relating to the 
gifted-handicapped. National l^^aders in gifted education (see appendix B ), 
including Dr. Merle Karnes, of the only other gifted-handicapped presL,hool 
project funded by BEH, met to discuss the direction of services to the 
gifted handicapped population. At that time *-he major issues discussed, 
as the^ related to the gifted-handicapped were: 

- Criteria for Screening and Identification 

- Development of Instruments for Identification 

- Al,.ernative Education Procedures 

- Unique Considerations of Serving the Minority Gifted 

Additional topics incli:^!ed: the need for public awareness about ' f ted 
education for developing talents and specific abilities to supplement bcjvic 
for children with high intelligence quotients; the need to examine the 
influence of learning style preferences; parent and teacher observation of 
critical indicators of "giftedness" or talent; a sociometric approach to 
information gathering with young children; and the nv'^ed fo. media and train- 
ing packages . 

Although more questions v/ere asked than answered during that day- 
long sy.T-pos i um, some of the short and long term results of the meeting were 
as fol lows : 

1. Formation of a nationol information network which has evolved 
inLo the National Committee for the Gifted-Handicapped, a sub- 
committee of The Association for the G'fted. 

2. Ct ilaboration by professionals in two formerly dist'nct areas of 
-pecial education: education of the handicapped and education of 
the g i f t ed . 

3. Stimulation for Increased publications arid research in several 
areas relating to the gifted-handicapped in which there was a 
lack of literature. (e.g. lec\rning d ; sabl ed-q i f ted , gifted- 
hand i capped , etc . ) 



SURVEY: 



An initial objective of the Gifted-Handicapped Project was to obtain 
information concerning the quality and quantity of current services and 
need for berv i ces for g i f ted -hand i capped ch i 1 dren in the Un i ted States . 
A survey was conducted at the ()roject's inception In 1975 to determine 
the current status of services and need for services for the gifted and 
gifted-handicapped preschoolers in North Carolina and nationally. Both 
gifted and gifted-handicapped populations were investigated for two reasons. 
First, it was believed that gifted and g i ft3d -hand i capped children require 
specialized educatioial programs and that the need for these programs has 
not been met In North Carolina or in the nation as a whole. Secondly, it 
is be 1 i eved that the cur r i cu 1 a d eve loped for young , g i f ted -hand i capped 
children may also be sui'rop^ 'our.g , gifted children. 

Questionnaires were i.ia.,e^I to coordinators of programs for exception- 
al children in ea::h North Carolina School district and to state coorHina- 
tors for exceptional children in each state in the United States. A sample 
questionnaire is presented in Appendix C . Two major topics were investi- 
gated: (1) progr-ams for gifted ''hildren and (2) identification of gifted- 
ness. 

In the North Carolina survey, seventy-four percent of the counties 
returned questionnaires. The questionnaires were completed by the most 
appropriate person in the county. The positions held by the respondents^ 
were as fol lows : 

iV.C. STATE DEP'i . 

POSITION PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 

Supervisor of Elementary Education 9 0 

Director of Programs for Exceptional 

Children 31 65 

Oirectoroflnstruction Ik 5 

Administrat ive Assistant 9 ' 20 

General Sjperv isor 1 5 5 

Special Education Teacher 12 5 

Background : 

In the North Carolina survey, sixty percent of the respondents had 
received no training in gifted education. Thirty-two percent had com- 
pleted either graduate or undergraduate course work in gifted education, 
while eight percent indicated Laving received training in gifted education 
at workshops or conferences. 

In the national «^urvey, the following results were obtained: forty- 
seven percent - no training in gifted education; fifty-nine percent - 
college coursework; and ten percent - workshops on gifted Jucation. 



Programs : 

Only five counties in North Carolina reported programs serving 
young, g\ft^6 children. The programs mentioned consisted of itinerant 
teachers or resource teachers who provided individualized instruction. 
One countv serves gifted five year-olds in a Title lil Developmental 
Program. Three, .of the five counties responding to the questionnaire, 
maintain programs for families to aid tnemwith their gifted children. 

In the national survey, four state departments reported programs avail- 
able to serve young, gifted children. These programs were also in the form 
of itinerant teachers and resource rooms. There was no indication oi pre- 
school programs for gifted-handicapped children in the state or national 
s urvey . 

TABLE I 

Methods Currently Used for Placement 
into Programs for the Gifted 

iV.C. STATE DEPT. 

PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 



Teacher Recommendation 


78 


85 


Product Rating 


37 


4 


Group 1 . Q. Test 


64 


60 


Ind i vidua 1 1 . Q, Test 


53 


65 


Group Achievement Test 


70 


65 


Individual Achievement Test 


27 


50 


Peer Ratings 




k 


Developmental Seal es 


8 


20 


Tests '-^f Great ivi ty 


13 


45 


Parent Recommendat ion 


15 


h 


Sel f Recommendat ion 


7 


'5 



Identification : 

Philosophies and methodologies with regard to the identification of 
gifted children have varied considerably. As such, the methodologies and 
instruments used for identifying young, gifted children have differed also. 
Table I lists the various techniques and methods used as a basis for deter- 
nrilning placement in programs for gifted children. As noted therein, persons 
completing the questionnaire indicated that individual intelligence tests, 
teacher recommendation, individual achievement tests and measures of creati- 
vity, in that order, were most useful in making decisions with regard to 
placement in programs for the gifted. These methods for identification of 
giftedness are in keeping with those viewed over the past fifty years. In 
early studies, giftedness i:> defined virtually in terms of intelligence 
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scores alone. Lat-er, people became less concerrjd about high I. Q. 's and 
began defining giftedness on the basis of specific talents demonstrated by 
children.' More recently, others have introduced the use of measures of 
creativity in conjunction with the definition of giftedness. Thus, the 
methods of identification delineated by persons responding to this question- 
naire correspond to methods tnat have been in relatively widespread use for 
a reasonably long period of time. 

Information was also sought regarding the use of specific instruments 
for identifying young, gifted children. Approximately one-third of the 
respondents to this questionnaire gave indication that they did use instru- 
ments of one sort or another to aid in decision-making regarding this popu- 
lation. In keeping with the data presented in Table I, it was noted that 
instruments fell primarily into categories of intelligence tests, achieve- 
ment tests, and various forms of checklist Tor teachers which allowed them 
to make their own personal recommendations. 

Teacher recommendations regarding giftedness were most frequently 
solicited via the adapted checklist which permitted teachers to be somewhat 
objective in the evaluation of giftedness for individual children. Check- 
lists have been prepared by State Departments of Instruction, local school 
agencies and from ether special projects, 

Tr-'^ inlng: 

In spite of all the methods being used to determine eligibility for 
placement in programs for the gifted, one major concern is the effective- 
ness of teachers in identifying unusual abilities exhibited by young, 
gifted children. According to this survey, less than half of the program 
administrators respot;ding felt that teachers were effective in identify- 
ing the unusual abilities which are associated with giftedness, and yet 
this was the method reported as used the most. It was noted though, that 
their effectiveness was perceived to be dependent upon whether or not 
they had guidelines to follow in making such decisions, and that they be- 
*came increasingly efficient in identification as program parameters were 
more clearly delineated. E^ch individual was asked to rate the usefulness 
of methods for placement in programs for the gifted. Procedures currently 
used were rated as Extremely Useful, Useful, or Not Useful. These results 
are summarized in Table 2 for the North Carolina educators and in Table 3 
for the State Department special coordinators. Approximately 100^ of 
state and national respondents felt that there is a need for tejcher 
training in the area of education of young, gifted-handicapped children. 

The results of these surveys are consistent with the information 
search conducted by the University of North Carolina Technical Assistance 
Development System (TADS). In fulfullment of the agreement to provide 
technical assistance services to the Outreach Project, TADS conducted a 
survey to determine the existence of materials, curricula, research and 
services for the young gifted-handicapped child. The results of this study 
indicate little or nothing has been developed for this population. 
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TABLE 2 

North Carolina Special 
Methods of Identifying 



Educator ' s 
Gi f tedness 



Teacher Recommendat ion 

Product bating (teacJ/jr evalu- 
ation of creative efforts) 

-Group IQ Test 

Individual IQ Test 
-Group Achievement Test 

Individual Acn ijeyemen t Test 



Peer Rating 



/ 



""Other Socjometric Techniques 
'■""Parent Recommendation 
'•""Other Formol Evaluation 

Self Recommendation 

Developmental Scale 

Test of Great ivi ty 



Extremely 
Useful 



k2 

31 
9 
k2 

15 
36 
1 i 
3 
2 
2 

5 
21 
30 



Useful 



Not 
Useful 



(Percentages) 



32 

39 
57 
37 
53 
36 

10 
38 
8 
h5 
ko 
39 



10 

12 
1 1 
1 

7 
2 

1 1 
7 

29 
2 

1 1 
0 
1 



No 

Response 



26 



28 
23 
20 
25 
26 
3^ 
80 
31 
88 
39 
39 
30 
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''Useful if one is. thinking of an academir program for the gifted 

--Peer lead.-:rship 

Behavior Rating Scales 
Sociogram 

---Conference 
Verbal Skills 

•--^'f Check 1 ist 

1 nd ivi dual Psycho logica 1 
Interest Scales 

Medi cal X t ) 

1 1 



TABLE 3 

Frequencv Analysis of State Special Education Coordinators* 
Ratings of Methods of Identifying Giftedness 



Extremely iloc No 

Useful Usef ul Useful Res: pons e 

(Percent ages. 



Teacher Recommendation 


30 


60 


0 


10 


Product Rating (teacher eval- 
uacion or creaLive eiiori-b/ 




'to 


0 


25 


Group !Q Test 


10 


50 


20 


20 


Individua 1 !Q Test 


^5 




0 


15 


Group Achievement Test 


15 


55 


10 


20 


Peer Rating 


3 


/4 5 


5 


hi 


'Other Sociometric Techniques 


10 


20 


5 


65 


'Pa rent Recommenda t i on 


20 


55 


5 


20 


'Other Formal Evaluation 


15 


15 


0 


80 


Se 1 f Recommendat ion 


10 


55 


5 


30 


Devel opmenta 1 Sea le 


3 


i<0 


0 


57 


Test of C reat i vi ty 


35 




0 


20 



-Soc iogram 
-'-' In terv iow 

-'^ -'Biographical Inventory 

IQ tests backed by other information 
Tests of Creative Thinking 

1/ 
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IDENTIFICATION 



RECRUITMENT 

Recruitment was approached soiiicwhat differently in the first and secotid 
project years. During year one, the project development year, the foi^us for 
recruitment efforts was on agencies who were running programs for hanuicapped 
preschool children. The reasons for this emphasis were manifold. First, the 
children in these programs were already identified as being handicapped. 
Second, teachers of preschool handicapped children were already in contact 
with a large number of handicapped children, of which some might be gifted. 
Ir addition, if they were not already very careful observers of children's 
characteristics, they were potentially a very able group of observers who, 
with some training, would be an accurate soufce of referrals. Third, it was 
hoped that pngramming for children who did not eventually participate in 
the gifted-handicapped program, because of age, distance, average skills, or 
unidentifiable talents would improve because of the new approach or focus 
being presented to staff. Additionally, the Chapel Hill Project hoped to 
serve as a stimulus to de- insti tutional i zat ion . The structure of service 
delivery in the first year also made it feasible for a child to participate 
in the gifted-handicapped program as well as another program or Lo ^.o<T,e from 
a greater distance on a less frequent basis. 

During that initial recruitment effort, two levels of agencies were 
established as primary and secondary targets. At least two contacts were 
made with each agency prior to accepting reierrals. The following is an 
outline of what was basically covered in each meeting. 

K Initial Contact 

A. Disc»5s brief overview of p.^'oject 

B. Establish or modify schedule of referrals 

C. Administer questionnaire on agency (to record basic 
information about agency population served, procedures, 
etc., see appendix D ). 

D Establish procedures and policy for parent involvement, 
specifically in regard to need for permission prior to 
refer ra 1 . 

11. Presentation to staff, administrators, or other liaison persons 
who will be making referrals (see following section on in- 
service training.). 

A. Criteria for refer ral 

B. Slideshow on identification (see /'ppendix F) 

C. Referral process 

0. Schedule for referrals (dates) 

All Head Start children were recruited from the six centers of Operation 
Breakthrough In Durham, North Carolina and followed the same gu ide 1 i nes . All 
3taff bhared the responsibility of recruitment and agency contict. 

During the second year of demonstration, several changes called for a 
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slightly dffferent approach to recruitment. A family services coordinator's 
position was added to the grant. In addition to responsibility for the family 
program and location of community resources, the family coordinator assumed 
major responsibility for the second year's recruitment effort. The focus 
shifted from emphasis on existing service systems, since the g i f ted-hand i- 
cappet lass was to be the child's primary program rather than an ancillary 
one as whe year before. Some consultation was available to distant refer- 
rals, but the'focus was on area children who could attend class in Chaoel Hill 
with some freq-jency arid regularity. Because of these changes, targets for re- 
cruitment became more diverse in an effort to reach those who were in contact 
with young children from approximately nine counties. Strategies were also 
more varied, ringing fro.h letters and phone calls to on-site visits and 
t ra i n i ng. 

Head Start recruitment was initiated during pre-service training for 
the staff of the six centers served by the Gifted Head Start resource room. 

Although many recruitment strategies were included in the project's 
childfiiid, the one which yielded the most referrals, in number and appro- 
priateness, was a visit to an agency with the opportunity to make a presen- 
t=ition to the staff. Tf»e evaluation clinics and preschool programs were the 
two types of agencies whicn made the n^ost appropriate referrals. Recruitment 
in the t i rd year will reflect ars one and two in that both statewide con- 
sultation service.^ c-nd ofi-^ol..^ classroom services will be included in service 
delivery. Tables 1 through ^ s..Timarize recruitment information for the first 



two yea rs . 



TABLE I 



Frequency of Recruitment Strategies 



1975-76 



50 



15 



19/6-77 
38 
700 



Agency visits (with and without training session) 
Letters, fact sheets, brochur'es distributed 



52 



Phone calls 



0 



0 



Newspaper art ic 1 es 
T.V. Program 

Radio P.S.A. (used several times) 
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TABLE 2 
Recrui tment Sirateg ies 



,1975-76 
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In-Service Training and Agency Visit 

Agency Visit 
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Newspaper Articles 
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Other 
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TABLE 3 

Referrals Received From Various Agencies 

J975-76 



Agency 

Head Start 

Developmental Evaluation Clinics 
Devel opment a 1 Centers 
Clinics and Hospital Departments 
Public Health Departments 
Social Service Departments 
Publ ic School s 
Private Rhys i c i ans 
Screening Teams 

PACT or Early Intervention Teams 

Private Schools/Specialized Schools 

(including preschools for handicapped) 

Kindergartens and Day Care 

State Agencies ' 

Parents 



in I 



0) 



12 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

6 
0 
0 
2 
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Reasons for not accepting all children identified as gifted: 

- too great a distance from Chapel Hill " too young or too old 

- limited direct services in pilot year - accepted for next year (77-75) 
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TABLF h 



Percentage of Referrals Probably Gifted and 
Percentage of Gifted Accepted for Program 



Percentage 
Probably G i f ted 



Percentage of Gifted 
Selected for Class 



Percentage of Gifted 
Not ^elected for Ser- 
vices Because of Distance 



1975-76 



78Z 



1% 



est 



25% 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

In-service training for the purposes of identifying gifted-handicapped 
children consisted of an overview of the project, philosophy, goals, and 
criteria for services. It was believed that referrals would be more appro- 
priate after teachers received an explanation of the program and guidance 
as to what characteristics of young children might constitute giftedness. 
Initially there seemed to be a need to orovide an answer to the common re- 
sponse, but all of our children are blind (deaf, physically handicapped.) 
The training effort developed into a process in which the teachers were 
stimulated to think in relation to specific students about what character- 
istics might constitute unusual abilities in a young, handicapped child. 

In addition to basic information about the project, teachers were pro- 
vided with referral forms (see appendices F and G) as well as a checklist 
of characteristics of giftedness to provide some guidance in their observa- 
tion and selection process. A similar version of this checklist follows. 
The items, which were selected from existing checklists and literature, were 
chosen because they requii-ed the least amount of formal learning and were 
most appropriate to the preschoo 1 -age child. Training also included viewing 
a slide-tape presentation developed specifically for this purpose on the 
Identification of giftedness in young children (see script, appendix E). 



The Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project has been funded uo identify 
and develop curriculum and materials for young (ages 3-6) handicapped child- 
ren who may possess a uniqu^. gift or talent. The determination of giftedness 
will be made through a series of observations, interviews, and assessment 
procedures. The purpose of this guide is to aid those who have contact with 
young handicapped children in the initial identification of potential gifted- 
ness. The following points should be remembered when considering whether or 
not a ch i 1 d is g i f ted : 



GIFTED-HANDICAPPED PROGRAM CHECKLIST 



The gifted-handicapped child is one who exhibits unusual gifts 

or talents in spite of physical, mental, emotional or experiential 

handicaps. 
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2. Giftedness does not necessarily mean good school work. It includes 
many areas of talent and originality. 

3. Gifted children are not always '•good" children. They may be behavior 
probl ems. 

^. Giftedness means above average slcills and talents. 

5. Some young children may not have had the opportunity to demonstrate 
some of these characteristics. Teachers may want to try some speci- 
fic activities to see who excels. (e.g. a mime activity). 

The following checklist is designed to give some clues in the identifi- 
cation of gifted children. These are simply suggestions and not hard and 
fast standards. To be gifted, a child need not possess all of these charac- 
teristics. The categories correspond to those in the following definition 
of giftedness which was agreed upon by a majority of an advi*:»ory panel to the 
U. S. Office of Education and has b,een adopted by the Project. 

Gifted and talented chi^ldren are those identified by professionally 
qualified persons who, by virtue of outstanding abilities, are capa- 
ble of high performance. These are children who require differen- 
tiated educational programs and/or services beyond those normally 
provided oy the regular school program in order to realize their con- 
tribution to self and society. 

Children capable of high performance include those with demonstrated 
achievement and/or potential ability in any of the following areas: 

1 . Genera 1 i ntel 1 ectua 1 abi 1 • ty 

2. Specific academic aptitude 

3. Creative or productive thinking 
k. Leadership abi 1 i ty 

5. Visual and performing arts 

6. Psychomotor ability 

CHECKLIST 

Aptitude 

unusually advanced vocabulary for age (i.e. ^ year old using v/ords 

such as ant i cl pa te , per i sh , etc . appropr i a te 1 y) 

may excel anc ^^come absorbed in one topic or subject 

extremely able with words, number or concepts 



General Intellectual Ability 

learns rapidly, easily and efficiently 

^retains what is heard or read without much drill 

ask many questions 

interested in a wide range of things 
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is alert 

keenly observant 
responds quickly 

has capacity to use knowledge and information, other than memorizing 
keen insight into cause and effect relationships 
se 1 f-mot ivated to learn 
prolonged at tent ion span 
bored wi th rout i ne 

looks for similarities, differences and relationships 



Leadershi p 

makes dec i s ions eas i 1 y 

willing to take risks or examine the unusual 

carries out tasks to completion 

takes pride in own work 

prefers cooperative play and social activities to being by self 

often directs activities with other children 

supportive of others' efforts 

assertive (sometimes aggresive) 

Creative Thinking 

asks many questions 

is original 

uses good but unusual ideas 

sees un usual relationships 

combines ideas or materials in relationship patterns 

uses information in new situations 

synthesizes knowledge and creates new products 

manipulates language creatively 

can think of more than one answer to a question, more than one 

way to do something, more than one end to story 

willing to take risks 

uses materials in different ways 

fantasizes and elaborates 

2j 
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Arts 



unusual talent in one artistic area 



learns lyrics or tunes rapidly 



learns music or art related concepts easily 
(high notes, low notes, etc,) 

can easily replicate rhythms 



interesting use of color, shape or Sound 



displays ability in role play, drama or pantomime 



special interest in listening to music 



learns dance or movement activities easily 



SCREENING AND ASSESSMENT 

Following the referral of a potential candidate to the program based 
on the use of the characteristics checklist, further evaluation provided 
additional information on each child. From a battery of standardized tests, 
those which were appropriate or adaptable for use, were selected. Some of 
the measures used included the Leiter International Performance Scale, the 
Test of Auditory Comprehension of Language, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test, the Merrill Palmer Scale, the Maxfield-Bucholz Scale of Social Maturity, 
The WPPSI, and the Learning Accompli shrT'ent Profile. 

Information was also gathered from observation of the child's play 
(see appendix H) and from an interview with a parent or teacher regarding 
a child's skills and play reference^. Although no criteria were applied 
to this latter information, the process provided a great deal of informa- 
tion about the chi Id. 

If information about the child was limited or the use of standardized 
tests was inappropriate, a child was evaluated by the interdisciplinary team 
at the Division fgT Disorders of Development and Learning, prior to a 
decision regarding acceptance into the program. 

Based on the screening and assessment procedures used by the project, 
the following guidelines for identification h^ve been developed. Most 
children accepted by the program thus far have demonstrated skill at least 
one year above their chronological age in some area of development. It is 
the belief, however, of the project personnel that if a child's skills are 
age appropriate in spite of a severe handicap, th^t the child is potentially 
gifted and is eligible for services. 
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GUIDELINES FOR THE IDENTIFICATION OF YOUNG G I FfED-HAND I CAPPED CHILDREN 

Prepared by Donald B. Bailey 

There are many factors which serve to complicate the identification of 
young g i f *:ed-hand i capped children. Among these are: 

1. Lack of agreement among professionals as to the precise meaning of 
"giftedness" and Che related construccs of creativity, talent, and 
art ist ic apt i tude. 

2. Lark of agreement among professionals as to the optimal means for 
identifying gifted, talented, and creative children. 

3. The questionable predictive validity of standardized tests adminis- 
tered at the preschool level. 

^. Lack of appropriate group tests and the demonstrated ineffectiveness 
of teacher referral as a means for screening large groups of 
chi Idren. 

5. A number of problems associated with testing handicapped childien, 
inc 1 ud i ng : 

a. Limited availability of "h^nd icap- free" tests which do not 
penalize handicapped individuals because of inability to com- 
prehend the task expected, inability to make the required 
response, or lack of experiences normally available to other 
chi Idren, 

b. The questionable effects of special modification of testing 
procedures in the i nterpretab i 1 i ty of scores. 

c. Lack of appropriate norms which often results in the handicapped 
child being compared to a sample of normal children. 

In light of the factors listed above, the Chapel Hill G i f ted-Hanc i capped 
Project has adopted the following assumptions as guidelines to be used in the 
process of identifying young gifted-handicapped children: 

1, Although research has not indicated teacher referral to be an 
effective procedure, it is possible that this is due to lack of 
training or experience with gifted children. Thus it seems 
logical that appropriate training should serve to increase the 
effectiveness of ^his procedure. Therefore, teacher referral 
should be adopted as the primary screening technique, with a 
minimum of two hours of training provided to each teacher from 
whom a referral is solicited. Training should emphasize the 
varying ways in which giftedness, talents and creativity can be 
expressed, describe specific ways in which handicapped children 
may display unusual abilities, and deTOnstrate examples of some 
negative behaviors which may occur as a result of unusual 
abilities (such as boredom with routine tasks, etc.) 

2. Eve^y effort should be made to insure that each test item presented 
to the child is one in which the child has (a) the sensory ability to 
comprehend the task, (b) the physical ability to make the required 
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response, and (c) had the experiences necessc>ry to answer the 
question or perform the task. 

Performance of handicapped children on standardized tests should be 
compared with the 'erformance of other children with similar handi- 
capping conditions in addition to comparisons with normal children. 
When appropriate no^ms are not available, one of the following 
alternatives must be taken: 

a. Compare specific task performance with the performance of 
other children of similar age with comparable handicaps. 
This necessitates an examiner who has had a great deal of 
experience with the specific handicap or a group of experienced 
teachers with whom the examiner can consult. 

b. Compare, t.-e child's performance with that of normal children 
and then look at specific tasks and ask the question, "How 
mi^ght this child have done on this task had he not been 

ha: dicapped?" Thus if a ch»ld with severe cerebral palsy 
scores at age level when compared with normal children, this 
could very wel 1 indicate unnsua 1 abi 1 i ty . 

In recognition of the fact that unusual abilities can be den.ons t rated 
in a number of ways, the follovying should be incorporated into the 
assessment procedures: 

a A battery of appropriate tests designed to measure a variety of 
skill areas, including general intelligence, language, and 
specific developmental tasks. 

b. A number of alternative means of gathering information should 
be incorporated In an attempt to depart from the tradit' 'lal 
I.Q. measure and to assess behaviors not sampled by typicel 
standardized measures. Particular methods to be Investigated 
and i ncorpo rated I nc 1 ude s t ruct ured obse rvat i ona 1 techn i Cjues , 
sociometric measures in th3 form of peer evaluation, ani 
structured interviews with teachers and parents. 

Determination of giftedness should be by consensus of piofesslonal 
opinion and will be based upon the entire amount of information 
available. Due to the' nature of the population, the problems in- 
herent in testing handicapped chi.dren a .d the developing nature of 
the concept, no specific criteria or score should be established 
for determination of giftedness otfier than the general criteria that 
the child should exhibit unusual abilities in sp'te of a liand i capp i ng 
condition. In addition, low scores on one or several measures should 
not eliminate a child from consideration if there is some other indi- 
cation of unusual ability (such as scattered but strong performance 
on difficult tasks, a high score on any one measure, behavioral indi- 
cations of ability, or strong suspicions on the part of another 
person who has had intensive experiences with ihe child over an 
extended period of time). 
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STUDIES OF GIFTED HANDICAPPED ADULTS 



EDUCATION AND THE GIFTED-HANDICAPPED CHILD 

Gifted students with special needs such as physical handicaps, visual 
problems or learning disabilities have opinions and ins ights ^about their 
educational experiences which could be immensely helpful to educators and 
administrators. Such students have indicated their "giftedness" by suc- 
ceeding not only in finishing high school, but also in being accepted into 
undergraduate and graduate college programs in spite of large adjustment 
problems. Moreover, most of them welcome the opportunity to "tell it like 
it is," to voice their objections about their elementary and secondary 
sch'-^l exr»eriences and to recommend ways in which young children with spe- 
cial needs and teachers of these children minht improve the quality of 
their educational experiences. These particular college students can be 
a very va.jable resource in improving current public educational programs, 
especially in integrating children with special needs into a regular class- 
room setting and in training the educators who will be assuming new re- 
sponsibilities for these children. Many educators have often assumed they 
already know what these special children need and want, but those educators 
may change some of their assumptions once they hear students who have al- 
ready beep through most of the educational mill speak for themselves. 

With the goal of providing such information to educators and adminis- 
trators. Chapel Hill's Outreach Project interviewed twenty-nine gifted 
students with special needs on three college campuses (University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, Duke University and St. Andrews College). Most 
students called for an interview were positive about participating; only 
tv^o rejected the request for a me ting. After being told the pur^jose of 
the interview, the format of the questionnaire, the length of time required 
(about hours) and the prospective value of their comments and opinions, 
the students we^re ready to arrange a meeting time and place. The studenis 
generally were physically able to get to the meeting plact. on their own and 
needed only a little help in locating the meeting spot. 

The interviews themselves were shaped primarily by the ques t ionna I ^'e 
(see appendix I ) which consisted of four parts: 1) a section with 11 long 
answer questions about their educational and social experiences and their 
views on how they might have been improved, 2) a sec on with 10 questions 
about their educational and social experiences answered on a rating scale of 
1~5, 3) a few statistical questions about their economic background and 
their parents* ^ducition and k) a section with 6 questions about setting up 
a program for gifted children with special needs answered again on a rating 
scale of 1-5 and ranked in order of priority. The first two sections were 
of a probing nature, while the last section was more programmatic. 

The comments and recommendations of the gifted students with special 
needs may be grouped into three areas: 1) the setting of educational ex- 
periences, 2) improving the scope of educational^ experiences, 3) 'mproving 
the quality of educational exf.'^r i ences . The go^l was to determine first 
of all whe the students had received their primary and secondary education 
and how the, evaluated their spec'alized training fettings and/or their 
public school settings. Out of th's discussion evolved suggestions on im- 
proving the scope of their educational experiences. The need for ar ex- 
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panded psychological component was soon evident, for the students ex- 
pressed a strong desire for help in developing a more positive self obncept 
for themselves, in improving the attitudes of peers and the community at 
large, and in establishing more psychologically balanced family relation- 
ships. Other suggestions for improving the scop2 of educational expe'^iences 
involved curricu um changes. To improve the quality of their educational 
experiences, the students made several recommendations to teachers about 
their teaching methods and about their lack of knowledge of young children's 
special needs. 

The Setting of Educational Services: A majority of the students 
rece i ved spec i a lized training in such areas as phys 1 ca 1 or rehab i 1 i tat • on 
therapy. Braille, or mobility skills in addition to a regular school educa- 
tion. These ser v i ces were 1 oca ted in hosp i ta 1 s , rehab i 1 i tat ion school s , 
summer camps and evening schools. Most of those who used the specialized 
services limited their positive evaluation to remarks about the practical 
help in making physical adjustments to their special needs. On the other 
hand, they had plenty of comments about the negative aspects of these 
specialized centers. First of all, they (criticized the staffs' lack of 
personal concern; they didn't like "being lumped with others" - children/ 
with emotional as well as various physical problems frequently followed the 
same program. Furthermore, independence and maturity were sometimes actually 
hindered by strict rules about social contacts and movement within and out- 
side of these specialized cente.s. One student remarked, "Although independ- 
ence was given a good deal of lip service, very little was practiced." They 
also complained about the rigid or limited course work; either the program 
did not apply to a particular need (perhaps the result of a wrong diagnosis?) 
or "you did not have a wide variety of choices to give you a chance to know 
what you could do." 

The^e negative comments do not mean that specialized programs have no 
place in the educational outlook for students with special needs. Rather, 
they suggest ways for improving the quality and even changing the nature 
of some specialized tiaining exper iences . ,^ The students suggested these ex- 
periences would be more beneficial if the programs increased Cp>por tun i t ies 
for i nde'^^ndence and for social and emotional development. The students 
also recommended that teachers and administrators listen to their pleas for 
more voice in planning their curriculum, especially in regard to adjustment 
problems, and for more relaxed, personal contacts in general between teachers 
and students and among the students themselves. 

In any case, eighty-six percent of the students preferred a regular 
public school setting to a self-contained educational program (including 
only students with special needs) for a number of reasons. Most frequently 
they stressed that it was "important for those with special needs to learn 
to deal with the real world and for others to deal with them;" they 1 e- 
lieved that "integration wao more psychologically healthy for all involved.' 
They felt the public school setting was the best pldce for social and psy- 
chological development. Although they did acknowledge students with ver/ 
severe problems, who might crf^ate distractions In classroom operations, should 
be restricted to some degree i rom a regular classroom, for most of the students 
even a compromise of part-time placement in a regular class and part-time 
placement in a special class "broke up the st ility" of their education. 
Many also objected to the stigma of attending a special class, of making a 



cfiild "pay for time-out in a resource room with a loss of activities the 
child has been relating to." 

The preference for attending a regular school is' not too surprising 
when one considers If.at sixty-four percent participated in activities with 
siblings and/or normcl peers while growing up in neighborhoods. Frequently 
these students* thought of themselves as normal, which might seem self- 
deceptive, but what they meant was "I know my limitations, but I just 
thought I could do most anything others couid." 

Improving zhe Scope of Educational Exporiences - The Psychological 
Component ; 

1. Student Self Concept: The students' desire to adjust socially and 
psychologically as well as physically to their special needs and "to do 
most anything others could" became a theme in their responses to questions 
abo"t their self-images, the positive and negative aspects of their school 
careers, their suggestions to other children with special needs, the atti- 
tudes of peers and ^neir relationships with their families. They appear 

to want additional help with this social and psychological aspect of their 
lives. For example, when asked about their biggest adjustment, the students 
most frequently mentioned "developing a positive self concept" or "acquir- 
ing knowledge about oneself, one's problem and how to deal witfi it." This 
usually included "accepting the limits of one's handicap" or "adjusting 
one's self-expectations." Although one-third of the students were unable 
, to see how they might have been more adequatf^ly prepared for this adjust- 
ment, oLhers suggested that "ha\ing counselorb in school [both primary and 
secondary] who were aware and trained to discuss the needs of handicapped 
students" would fiave helped. They wanted someone to advise them how to 
develop "coping skills" such as an ability to deal with teasing and njme 
calling, someone to point oul and reinforce their strengths and abilities. 
Others suggested that "there should have been some 'no-holds barred' dis- 
cussions of what we might experience [e.g., social problems, the likeli- 
hood of associated illnesses]." 

The psychological pains of these adjustments and their need for help 
in being comfortable with others became even more apparent in their child- 
hood Images of themselves: introverted, shy, inferior, (frequently asso- 
ciated with being overweight or short), nervous, over-assertive or over- 
compensatory ("I was very studious" or "I thought I was much better than 
anyone else."). Althouc^ one-half of the students managed to change their 
self-imacje by maturity and/or by assuming more independence from their 
families and more control over their own lives, many also found social con- 
tacts, people w'th wnom they could talk, were helpful in changing this 
negative self-image. It was not surprising then, that almost one-half of 
the students enumerated friendly, understanding, helpful teachers among 
the most positive aspects of their school career, while another one-third 
advised, "be yourself," "accept your strengths and weaknesses" and "don't 
be ashamed of being different" in the classroom. 

2. CofTimunlty and Peer Artitudes: Unfortunately, the development of a 
positive self concept was not entirely furthered by the students' re1at*ion- 
shlps with their peers and the community in general. Although thirty-nine 
percent described the reactions and attitudes of their peers and siblings 
as sympathetic, f'el,)ful or accepting, another thirty-six percent described 
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them as uncomf or l.^b 1 e , dibtanl or mi sunder btand incj and eighteen percent 
complained of teas'ng. Social relationships could be and were often 
awkward: "my friends didn't know hov; to handle nie in a social situation" 
and "being able to do things on my own was very important when I started to 
want to date. There vjas no casual way to go about it. The dating mechan- 
i sm was very difficult to arr ange in all its phases." A difficult s tereo- 
type to fight was "the idea that if one is disabled, th3re is no chance 
for a loving relationship between two people of the opposite sex," The 
typical reaction to one student's dating was "the girl was doing me a favor. 
£yen before the dating age, p^er or community understanding was a gredter 
barrier than architecture: "parents of normal children did not want their 
children to play with ub because they thought their own children might 
catch some type of disease or play too rough vnth us." Actual teasing 
began at an early age and usually dropped off by high school. Again, this 
seemed to be the result of a lack of understanding- "people looked at me 
funny or talked behind my back," "they played tricKS on me if 1 didn't know 
something" or they used names ("Hoppalong Cassidy") or made the child a 
scapegoat for gang activities. The students suggested a number of ways 
for handling this teasing: "ignore it," "don't take yourself too berious- 
ly," "be open and not uptight," "laugh a little" or "don't be afraid to 
answer questions about your problem." This hindsight could be a real 
boost to a young child atteriding elementary school. 

3. Family Attitudes: Since the parents were identified as the most 
important influence in helping the students (sixty-one percent) deal with 
their special needs, the family should certainly be considered within the 
scope of important educational experiences. Students frequently (one- 
third) described their families as helpful when they did not overprotect 
their child, but instead encouraged his/her independence and participation 
in social life. A blind student remembered his parents' support in liis 
learning how to ride a bike, and a quadriplegic (person with paralysis in 
all four limbs) recalled with pride her parents' letting her go to the beach 
with a friend. Closely associated with this parental attitude was their 
encouragement of strengths and reinforcement of confidence and determination 
One student even remarked that nor father "gave me a good kick when it was 
needed and wouldn't let me loaf." 

While the family, especially the parents, remained a strong positive 
influence on the students' social and psychological development, it could 
also pose problems. It was in this area that family attitudes could have 
improved. Forty-six percent complained that their parents were over- 
protective: "they protected me from friends who wanted me to go out," or 
had to prove myself each time I wanted to try something which involved 
Physical activity." Frequently parents kept their children close to home 
ie.g., no crossing the street to play or going to Boy Scouts) out of fear 
of physical or emotional injury. Other students complained that their 
parents pushed them too hard, were overeager for their children to demon- 
strate their strengths as compensation for their weaknesses. Expecting too 
much and making a cli i 1 d v^ork too hare when he or she was young, led to the 
older student worrying "about failing my parents because they put me on 
a pedestal." The students needeu help in handling these parental attitudes 
either from friends or counselors with open ears. 




In summary, the social and psychological problems which the students 
encountered in developing their attitudes tov'^rd themselves and their re- 
lationships with their peers and families inaicate a need for improving 
the scope of their educational experiences. A psychological component 
could be expanded in a number of wavs: 1) by reinforcing the students* 
preference for a regular school setting as much as possible, 2) by increas- 
ing the number of school psychologists or counselors and giving them oppor- 
tunities to become more familiar with the problems of children with special 
needs, 2) by initiating in the schools new methods of dealing with problems 
involving these children, k) by providing specific instruction for all 
public school children on interacting with children who have special needs. 
Mai nst reaming has already begun the first step, but teachers involved have 
been asking for opportunities to improve their knowledge of ways to deal 
with these special children. As will be later indicated, students with 
special needs themselves have considerable advice for Iheir teachers, 
families and friendsv The students have also stressed their desire to 
have someone to talk to - teachers, counselors or friends; at least thirty- 
five percent did find professional, psychological help that influenced them 
in dealing with the problems associated with their special needs. Perhaps 
more counselors or teachers could have helped if they had better understood 
the nature of these students' special needs. Finally the students them- 
selves have suggested at least two ways of dealing with their special 
problems: 1) give the older students with special needs opportunities to 
talk with the younger children about their problems, and 2) give the child- 
ren with special needs opportunities for 'no-holds barred' discussions with 
each other and with their normal peers. 

Educational Experiences: De~InstJ tution^lizing Specialized Training: 
The practical information the students gained from their specialized educa- 
tional settings could be provided in other settings. A number of students 
attended summer camps or college preparatory programs like Eariy Bird for 
the blind. Perhaps similar programs could be started in the Public schools 
to better prepare them for regular school attendance and to familiarize 
them with the routines and coursework. 

Educational Experiences: Sports and Other Recreation Programs: Parti- 
cipation in sports and other recreation programs was a problem for many of 
the students with special needs. Thirty-six percent of them described these 
programs as "limited,'' "inappropriate," or as "emphasizing my weakness," 
certainly one of the most negative aspects of their school careers. Social 
problems arose because of enforced participation: "I was always the last one 
to be picked." If sports and other recreation programs were mentioned by 
forty-three percent of the students as a barrier to their participation in 
activities with siblings and normal peers in their neighborhood, it seems 
unreasonable to enforce their participation in school physical e»Jucalion pro- 
grams as they exist. Perhaps such programs could be restructured to avoid 
some of the personal embarrassment they create and to teach skills to child- 
ren with special needs which would eliminate some barriers in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Improving the Quality of Educational Experiences : The reports fron the 
students demonstrate the need fcr improver.,ent in the social and psychological 
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aspects of their 'ucacional experiences. They also provide suggestions 
directly to teachers of young children with special needs which could im- 
prove the qualit/ of the child's education. They suggest that a teacher 
should l) have a good knowledge of a child's diagnosis and of goals and 
strategies for educating him/her, 2) give individual attention or observe 
what the child nesds and can do, and avoid, 3) singling out the child or 
letting him/her use the handicap as an excuse for poor ;ork. In general 
the i>tudents have recommended increased sensitivity and imagination, as 
well as a basic knowledge of special problems and methods of overcoming 
them. One student advised the teacher to "look at patterns of strengths 
and weakness and use common sense and creativity to emphasize the strengths." 
Another bMnd student suggested a slightly different tact: "work with the 
child to find different ways to do the same things as others." The student 
meant not only the use of tape recorders and large print books in the place 
of traditional textbooks, but also avoiding frustrating classroom techniques 
such ?s the teacher's saying "this" rather than the subject itself, writing 
material on the board without reading It aloud or explaining it, using pur- 
ple ditto sheets or mimeograph paper which is difficult enough to read for 
students without visual problems, failinq to break down steps in che ex- 
planation of a problem or allowing too little time to complete an assign- 
ment. To some teachers who observe a child and become aware of his or her 
special needs, these techniques may seem pbvlous, but most teachers will need 
to consult with the child, his parents and other teachers trained in special 
education. As part of this individual attention, several students also 
advised the teacher to "encourage self-reliance, independence, and self- 
Sufficiency" and not to "underestimate what the child is capable of doing." 
This kind of attention also means not treating the child like a baby, "doing 
special things that I really don't want done.*' By treating the child more 
like anyone else in the class, he/she will feel a part of the group apd 
probably the less frequent victim of teasing and name-calling. 

This advice to teachers o^ young students is ail the more significant if 
it is noted that forty-six percent of the older students rated friendly 
understanding and helpful teachers who use appropriate techniques as one 
of tne most positive aspects of their school career.^ 

In conclusion, it seems that adults who have been generally success- 
ful in the educational system have many good insights dnd ideas for im- 
proving that system. Their suggestions for optimally using both residential 
programs and mainstreaming, for inci easing the psychological and emotional 
component of their own, their peers' and their families' education and for 
improving the quality of their classroom environments deserve careful consi- 
deration from educators and other professionals working with these people. 
Perhaps if we seriously consider and try to implement some of the suggestions 
made by these "consumer experts," the quality of the educational environment 
might be significantly improved and enriched for all students. 



NOTE: The research was supported in part by U.S. Public Hi^alth Service, 
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from the Bureau of Educati on for the Handicapped . 
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PARENTS AND THE GIFTED HANDICAPPED CHILD 



If a child lives with pity, he looks down upon himself; 

If he's placed upon a pedebUil, he looks down upon the vyorld. 
If a child's strengths are noted, his liinits seem less binding; 

If his special needs are met, then his talents flourish well, 

, If a child is set c .art, he feels different and alone. 

If his difference is accepted, he has freedom to belong. 

It a child is _,iven challenge, he can savor his success; 

If his worth is in his person, to success he's not a slave. 

It's the giving and receiving that makes the child grovj strong 
As a valued fiuman being, that is different, yet belongs. 

Dorothy P. Cansler 

In an effort to uAplore the needs and roles of parents in facilitating 
the optimum development of the gifted-handicapped child, members of the 
project staff reviewed some literature, and interviewed parents of gifted- 
handicapped children as well as gifted-handicapped adults whose graduate 
degrees and professional accomplishments indicated their superior ability. 
Some fifteen persons vjere interviewed with a sem i -s t ruct u red format vjhich 
enabled them to address similar issues v;h i 1 e also permitting individual 
emphabeb to emerge. The handicapping conditions included blindness, deafness, 
bone disordt-rs^ cerebral palsy and short stature. Interviews were taped and 
reviewed for themes, commonalities and practical sujgestions that could be 
useful to professionals involved with the gifted-handicapped population of 
parents and children. 

The enbuing observations and suggestions are not presented as a full 
or comprehensive treatment of parent needs and roles, but as a preliminary 
compilation of insights gained from these initial interviews. It is antici- 
pated that further subjects can be interviewt-d during the next year and that 
a more extensive treatment of this subject can be undertaken. 

I , Pa ran ts* Needs:* Pi ufos s ion a Is;' Rcspon s a ; 

Parents ha^e Indicated a need for a clear, accurate, non-jargon inter- 
pretation of thcii child's dc^/e 1 opmen t a ^ delay and acceleration with ample 
opportunity to a^k questions. They want to receive direct information during 
the early encounter vyith tlie professional, but may also need time to 5^simi- 
late the i nitial iniojct and formulate new questions as they think through 
the imp 1 i '^a t i or.s of the ch " M ' s deve lopmen ta 1 status. 
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Professionals can reassure parents by recognizing the normality and 
appropriateness of their questions and concerns. Parents can be helped 
by preparing them for some of the experiences that they and/or their child 
can anticipate. If a child needs corrective surgery, medication, special 
equipment or materials, parents will welcome some information about what 
they may expect and also how they may prepare their child for experiences 
he will encounter . 

Some parents have found that handicaps are equated with mental retarda- 
tion in both lay and professionals' minds and have felt their child's gifts 
were overlooked or minimizeo becai ^e the handicap has taken the primary focus. 

Parents have expressed a desire to have their own knowledge and informa- 
tion recognized as a valid source of information. It has been difficult for 
some -parents to trust their own judgment when there is a difference of opin- 
ion, but in retrospect, experiences have sometimes shown that parents know 
their child's needs or capabilities better than the professionals. Parents 
need support in sha.ring and trusting their own observations and judgments. 

Specific suggestions for training and managing the child^give parents 
greater security within themselves and confidence in the professional. 
Such concreteness enables the parent to have a focus and purposef ulness "n 
his parent-child relationship and also strengthens the parent-professional 
relat ionship. 

Parents have expressed a strong desire for very honest feed-back about 
how their child is doing in relationship to "normal" children. Although the 
iielen Keller and Franklin Roosevelt stories are inspiring, some parents have 
expressed a desire for a realistic picture of their child's talents and the 
limitations which the disabilities may impose since every child will not 
achieve such eminence. While this can and need be only one part of a dis- 
cussion with parents, their expectations of the child can be more realistic 
and appropriate if they are given correct information about the child's 
present functioning. Within this interpretation there needs to be also the 
recognition of the value, and positive impact the parent's and professionals' 
intervention can produce. The combination of realistic appraisal with recog- 
nition for past accomplishments and hopes for improvement in needed areas 
will likely produce the best results in parental expectations and parent 
ch i 1 d interact ions . 

Particularly at the preschool level, parents often need help in facili- 
tating the child's affective as well as cognitive development. Professionals 
can help parents of the gifted-handicapped child see their child first as a 
person v^/hose basic needs are the same as the non-handicapped and non-qifted 
children. Such emphasis can often assist the parent in appropriately under- 
standing and pr i ori t ; ; ng the child's needs and experiences. 

Finally, professionals of all kinds need to be knowledgeable and creative 
in the use of r^^sources and services within their geographic area. Parents 
often need assistance '^^ locating the appropriate service to meet their needs 
or their child's needs. Such help is not only a parental expectation, but a 
professional responsibility which can serve to maAimlze both child and parent 
potent ial . 
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II. Children's Needs: Parents' Response: 



I. Child's Self Perception: Of all the roles parents play in re- 
lation to their gifted-handicapped children, perhaps the primary and most 
crucial one i? in the early establishment of the child's self image. It 
is the child's view of himself that either motivates positive interactions 
and achievements or stultifies growth and eventuates in withdrawal. A 
young writer with cerebral palsy says, "My physical limitations are obvious, 
but we're also captives of ourselves. That which is in our hearts, minds 
and souls can be far more imprisqning than outside obstructions."' 

Because the parents' perception of the child is so Mkely to be the 
perception the child acquires of himself, parents may need assistance in 
examining their perception of the child and their early interaction that 
Lells the child of his value, dignity and wholeness. One young woman de- 
scribed her mother's experience in helping formulate the daughter's self 
image, "Hy mother said, 'It just killed me to see you cry and to see you 
get alt upset (when you were ridiculed as a child), but I knew I had to 
keep a stiff upper lip. I knew if I got upset, you'd remember that and 
you would automatically think that your condition was bad'." 

Often the parent's own struggle to accept the d'sability may compound 
the child's difficulty in seeing herself as an adequate person. A blind 
social worker said, "(my visual limitation) was most difficult for my 
mother. .. .she would run me from one optha Imol og i s t to another up until I 
was in high school. She was trying to find some doctor who wou 1 d 'fix it'. 
When I reached the point of saying 'Hey, look, why don't we stop?', she 
accepted it." 

Some parents have also played a significant role in the child's self 
image by valuing and attending to the child's personal appearance. "... 
others made fun of the way llooked, and that you can turn inward and say, 
'Why am I so ugly looking?' and there goes the self image. Mother and 
Daddy made me look nice, clothewise and told me how nice I looked. They 
made me know I was good." 

Parents can also help the child's self image by giving him reinforce- 
ment for his accomplishments and realistic assessments of his achievements. 
Two deaf persons said, "Don't lie to us about our accomplishments or we 
won't trust you when we later get more objective appraisals." "The im- 
portant thing to make the child fee! secure about himself is to tell him 
honestly of his level with the standards of a hearing person."^ 

A number of gifted-handicapped adults expressed appreciation for the 
way their parents understood their need for being seen first as a person with 
the common human iieeds of affection, achievement, encouragement, discipline 
and belonging. Such recognitions and treatment by the parents had served to 
reinforce the child's image as a person whose similarities to others were 
greater than their differences. 

In recounting an episode between herself and brother, one young woman 
recalled a vivid experience of learning that her parents would not accept 
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her handicap as the cause or excuse for problems she encountered with her 
brother. This recognition enabled her to gain insight that her differences 
could not be used to expect special privilege or explain away the normal 
sibling rivalry. Consequently, her sel f -percept i on as, a regular member of 
the family was enhanced. 

2. Perception of Handicaps: Chained or Challenged: Not only do parents 
play a significant role in the establishment of th^ child's perception of 
themselves, the parents perception of the handicap itself figures largely 
in *he child's attitude toward the handicapping condition. The successful 
adults who have seen their handicaps as a challenge rather than a d^w3rrent 
to achievement have given large credit to the parents who have encouraged 
them to do what they could, but have not saddled them with such high ex- 
pectations that the child was afraid of failure. Some failure is a part of 
every normal life experience. One deaf man says, "Everybody has to fail 
sometimes, you can't win every battle... let us lose a few batt les . . . that ' s 
how we learn what we can do.-" 

Since the handicaps are usually apparent before the child's special 
gifts, parents and others may focus on the disability and see only the child^s 
limits. Sometimes parents may be so anxious about the handjcap that they try 
to hide or deny its existence, thus putting pressure on the child to compen- 
sate or deny his limitations. Too often a physical disability is equated 
with mental retardation and the child is perceived as limited and therefore 
never given the opportunity to demonstrate or develop his potential. 

Because the handicapped child may frequently need to accomplish tasks 
in a manner different from others, the child may also be allowed to create 
his own approach to a task. One mother of a child with foreshortened arms 
indicated that she had learned to simp.y present the task and let the child 
develop his own strategy or techniques for accomplishment. In addition to 
develooing his own sense of adequacy, he usually came up with a better solu- 
tion than the parents might suggest. 

Anticipating a child's needs so fully or shielding him from solving his 
own problems may also prevent his learning how to ask for the help he needs. 
One young woman described the positive experience of having her parents ask 
the school personnel to give the child no extra privileges and leave with 
the child the responsibility of asking for special assistance needed. 

Ridicule and reactions of others may be one of the most difficult 
problems a young handicapped child encounters. Parents can help their child 
deal v/ith this by helping the child to recognize that all children have 
strenghts and weaknesses and that ridicule may sometimes come from people 
whose feelings about themselves are shaky. Parents have also helped to pre- 
pare the child in advance for such encounters by giving them some straight 
forward answers that may be used to explain their condition. Giving the 
child the opportunity to speak for himself may give the child the assurance 
that they can handle these situations. "When (people asked my mother questions 
about me) she would say, 'She can talk, ask her. "...she made me develop my 
own personality by learning how to deal with it myself .. .which was good." 
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Finally, the parent may help the child to recgonize that every person 
has some handicaps and that whether or not a condition does become a real 
handicap depends on the person's perspective. Society has defined handicaps, 
but each person chooses to permit or prohibit its becoming a barrier to 
their development. An orthopedical ly handicapped young woman says, "While 
we have handicaps, I'm sure that all people have them.. .While i have a limp, 
the person next to me may have a learning disability or rotten teeth... It 
depends on one's perception, whether or not that's a handicap." 

3. Perception of Gifts: Superiority vs. Service: 

Children will likely acquire their parents' attitude toward their 
special talents or superior ability. Gifts may be seen as a cause for 
superior feelings toward others or may be perceived as a means of serving 
and relating to others. The parents who place a gifted child on a pedestal 
may place the child in a lonely position which he may continue throughout 
life. The parents v;ho enable their child to perceive his gifts as a source*^* 
of service to others may be opening the door to a world of satisfaction 
and belonging. A deaf student writes, "I have a strong belief that parents 
must train their children in the right way when they are young. In this 
way, it can enlighten the child much if he knows that he can accomplish 
much to society." ^ 

Several adults expressed appreciation for their parents efforts to ex- 
pose them to varied opportunities. This permitted the chiH to develop his 
own interest or talents and subseqnently select their own goals. The need 
for formulating their own life goals was mentioned as especially important. 
In some cases the pressure to live up to parents' goals may produce achieve- 
ments, but without the person's inner satisfaction. Though the dynamics of 
living up to parental goals may be true for any gifted child, this may be 
exaggerated in the gifted-handicapped child whose parent may push the child 
to compensate for the disability. Pressure to achieve high goals because 
of the gifts as well as frustrations caused by the disability may place the 
child in double jeopardy by his being unable to meet the "gifted expectations" 
and also trying to meet "normal expectations" in the area of his disability. 

Some parents have helped the'r child to perceive their gifts as a means 
of serving their disability group. One father of a deaf girl said to his^ 
daughter, "You can represent the deaf... and I'll do it with you. We have to 
do the best we can with what we have and I'm proud of you." 

The Child's Interpersonal Relationships: Dependence vs. Independence: 
Parents play a primary role in the development of their child's pattern of 
relating to others. While every child must deal with the problem of depend- 
ence versus independence, the gifted-handicapped child's adjustment in this 
area may be complicated by the need for certain dependencies due to the disa- 
bility as well as a greater drive for independence because of his unusual 
gifts. 

Professionals may need to be understanding of the parent that is fre- 
quently labeled "overprotect i ve" and recognize that the fine line between 
doing enough or too much is hard to define. Parents may be helped to recog- 
nize the long term growth and satisfaction the child and parent experience 
by facilitating their child's independence. Although the daily time re- 
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quired in letting a child do for himself is frequently frustrating for the 
parent, the long-term gains may be worth the effort. One gifted-handicapped 
adult advised parents, "It's so much easier to do for somebody than to let 
them do. ..If a child is able. ..take the extra time to let him do it." 

The gifted-handicapped child who may both want and utilize a high de- 
gree of independence will also need to learn to accept necessary assistance 
from others. The parents who give him both needed support and ample oppor- 
tunity for growing independence can establish a pattern of both receiving 
graciously as well as seeking self-reliance. Such experiences lay the 
groundwork for constructive interpersonal relationships. One man with an 
orthopedic handicap writes, 'Mn a funny kind of way, we find our lives only 
by throwing them away, by taking all kinds of stupid risks, not only to 
physical well-being, but also to any self-centered notion that we can some- 
how be independent of other men... People marvel at my "independence" com- 
pletely failing to see that my independence is a by-product of acknowledged 
interdependence. I have achieved freedom to give what I have, because I 
have been willing to affirm how much others have given." 

The key ingredient to the successful handling of the dependence- i ndepend- 
ence issue seems to be tne flexibility with which parents allow the child to 
move from dependence to greater independence. The child who is forced to 
remain either unnecessarily dependent or prematurely independent, may have 
difficulty with either or both of these relationships with others. 

5. The Child's Use of Self: Competence vs. Compensation: One of the most 
frequent experiences reported by gifted-handicapped adults was that of having 
to compensate for their disabilities. A woman of short stature says, "I al- 
ways knew I'd have to try extra hard...! knew I'd have to go three-fourths 
of the way to make a friend and to get a job and that I'd have to sell my- 
self to an employer." 

Parents' realistic encouragement may minimize the need for such compensa- 
tion while the absence of such praise may exacerbate the problem. A young 
man with cerebral palsy writes, "Overcompensati ng and attempting desperately 
to prove yourself, often puts you in cold isolated confinement. .. I can now 
understand one thing that propelled me to prove things I didn't have to prove 
even though my parents gave me the tools to be independent, they feared to 
praise my accomplishments. To do so, might have given me unreal expectation 
and ultimately hurt or even failure. But the lack of expressed acknowledge- 
ment rrom them had about the same effect as too much praise... I sought achieve- 
ment after achievement for the i r ^acceptance. Perhaps even when they were most 
proud, they feared to show it." 

The child's natural and spontaneous pleasure from achieving a sense of 
competence may be facilitated if the parent is not hiding the child'^ disabi- 
lity or if it has not become the focus of parental attention. Appreciation 
was expressed for the parents who encouraged and supported the child's ac- 
quisition of nev; skills as a growth experience rather than as a compensation. 
The encouragement of hobbies and ^ uup social activities was seen as positive 
parental expressions that helped give the child skills. Often the handicapped 
child may have limited experience in dating, and relationships with members of 
the opposite sex and parents can help the child acquire greater social skills 
through groups in the home. 
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6. The Child Place in Society: Segregated vs. Mainstreamed: As the child 
begins to find his place in the wor'd beyond his home, parents play a sig- 
nificant role in preparing him for those encounters. In describing his 
parents' role in preparing him for those experiences, one deaf man re- 
called, "Mother said, 'Remember, no one else on this earth is any better 
than you are, but don't forget you are no better than anyone else. '...She 
did something for me and- I've never forgotten it." 

Early decisions about the setting for the .Si Id's education or treat- 
ment of his disability may broaden or restrict the child's options at a 
later time. Parents feel keenly the responsibility for such choices as 
are represented by oral, visual or total commun 'cat ion training for the 
deaf. Parents face a dilemma as they make choices that will determine the 
child's opportunities for experiencing the "real world". In commenting on 
their needs, two deaf men suggested that parents try to make choices that 
would maximize the child's options. as they move through life and that the 
child would often need to move between the "handicapped" world and the 
"mainstreamed world". One said, "I think we need some time with people who 
share the same problems we share, I think we need some time with people who 
don't share the same problem we share. We need to have the opportunity 
when it is needed to go from one to the other. That is my concept of main- 
streaming." 

Parents who recognize both these needs, may be flexible in their 
attitude and permit the child to cross the bridge between the two worlds as 
he alternately or concommi tant ly needs support of like persons and stimula- 
tion from others. 

Finally, parents may most help their child to find his way in the world 
by giving him a "safe" place to retreat at times as he struggles with the 
competition, ridicule, or frequent barriers of the so-called "normal" world. 
One woman described such an experience, "Home was a place that I knew I 
could come back to. ..that there would be no ridicule, no problems, every- 
thing would be nice.... it would have been more comfortable to stay there 
than go to school... but we had to go to school. Home was a shelter, but 
wasn't a sheltering place." 
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CURRICULUM MODEL AND DELIVERY OF SERVICES 



Based on the developments of the project's planning year in identifi- 
cation and curriculum, a system of planning aiid delivery of services has 
emerged. Figure I depicts the major components, while this section further 
describes the many aspects of service delivery. 

D.D.D.L. EVALUATION 

An interdisciplinary evaluation at the Division for Disorders in De- 
velopr.ent and learning is available to each child and family, either prior to 
admission so t"hat the information can be used as a basis for the decision 
about acceptance, or after admission for program planning. Appendix J oiit- 
lines the procedure followed by the evaluation. 

The information and expertise found in the interdisciplinary setting 
has made a significant contribution to the intervention provided through 
the Gifted-Handicapped Program. In return for these serv'^.es, the «^taff 
and students of the D.D.D.L. have had the oppof'tunity to learn from and 
work with some very interesting children who. In spite of the fact they are 
handicapped and very young, are functioning extremely well. The staff of 
the Gifted-Handicapped Project and the staff of the D.D.j.L. work coopera- 
tively, sharing responsibilities for home visits, chairing conferences, and 
special education evaluation so that families will receive we I I -coord i na ted 
services, channeled t^^rouqh the structure of their child's preschool program. 

INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 

Based on the formal and informal assessment done throughout the screen- 
ing and evaluation process, an individual program is designed for each child. 
The f.^milies are included in identifying goals and object. ves, in providing 
information on their rhild, and in planning their own project involvement. 
Their participation is discussed in d3ta i in 'he section on the Family 
Program . 

Individual objectives are written fc. each child every three months 
based on the interdisciplinary evaluation, informal assessment relating to 
the cognitive componr^*^t of the curriculum, and developmental assessment using 
tK Learning Accompld.shnent Profile (including the areas of soci a I -emot iona I , 
sen-help, language, fine and gross motor). Often the objectives in these 
latter areas are based on both the developmental assessment and the recom- 
mendations for therapy from the interdisciplinary evaluations. 

CURRICULUM MODEL 

The goal of the direct services to children through the Gifted-Handi- 
capped Program is to provide a preschool program that achieves a balance 1 - 
tween enrichment programming and remedial programming, witli activities that 
are developmei»tal ly appropriate for preschool children. As opposed to the 
deficit-oriented cur r i cu 1 um wh i ch focufCo strictly on the handi ipped child's 
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Intake and Servjce Delivery Process 



jRecrui tment Procedures 



Referral 



(with parent permission if 
referred by other ^erson) 



Initial Contact with Parents 



(checklist standardized assess- 
Screeni ng ment , informal evaluation and 
observat ion) 



Recommendation for other place- 
ment, Program or Consultation 
Services 



Acceptance into Program 



j p. D . D . L . I nt erdi sc i p 1 i na ry Eva 1 ua t ion 



C'^^t inue in or 
Acceptance to Prog ram 



Recommendation for 
Other Servi ces 



Annua! Re-eva 1 ua: ion at D.D.D.L., (specific disciplines 
may be more often) 


/ 





\\ w Objectives Written Every 3 Months 
7^ 



Participation in Family Program j 



I Part i ci pat i un in Di agnos t ic/Pre- | 
iscriptive Classroom I 
^ ' 



Individual Assessment and Three 
Month Objecti;es Written 



Figure 1 
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disability, the Gifted-Handicapped Program curriculum recognizes strengths 
as well as weaknesses. 

In orde\" to achieve this balance, the curriculum is mult ifaceted, de- 
signed to include three major components. Within the basic design of the 
unit-topic approach, there is a framework that allows for programming to 
enhance special abilities or strengths, and to develop weaknesses in other 
developmental areas as well. 

Unit" topic Approach: Within the unit approach, instruction is organ- 
ized around a central theme or concept. Topics may be oriented around . 
Subject matter, special events, or more general cireos of study. Advantages 
of the unit approach are its popularity and flexibility. Many existing 
preschool programs organize activities within a unit framework, and will 
be able to select activities from the Gifted-Handicapped Supplement to the 
Outreach Planning Guide, without changing any major curriculum variables. 
The model demonstrates how to plan appropriate activities for gifted child- 
ren within the same topics all children are studying. (See appendix K: 
List of Units). This approach is well-suited to both ma inst reaming and 
indi vi-^ual izar 1. One unit may last one to two weeks. ^ 

Cognitive l riaulum Co:nponent: The Cogn i t we area of the gifted- 
handicapped curr.culum is newly-developed by the project and is an inno- 
vative approach to preschool curriculum. The term cognitive is used in 
a broad sense to include cognition, reasoning, language, creative thinking 
and many activities which may a!so fall in other developmental areas. The 
model used to specify objectives within the unit approach is based on the 
ta. .nomy or hierarchy of educational objectives developed by Bloom (1956). 
Previous curriculurr* adaptations of Bloom*s taxcncmy have not dealt with 
activities which rrre appropriate foi the very young child, "he model, 
adapted to the preschool levei, enables programming at higher cognitive levels 
and insures that aM activities will net be rot - learning memorization at 
the knowledge levej. A key factor in thiS portion of the curriculum focuses 
on learning to learn by aoplying and synthesizing basic information. 




TABLE I 

BASIC OUTLINE OF LEVELS AND APPROPRIATE ACTIVITIES 



De s cription of Level Major Task Specific Activities by Child Specific Activities by Teacher 



The knowledge level includes 
activities behaviors that 
emphasize recognition and re- 
call of facts, ideas and 
material or phenomena. Some 
minor alterations of the 
material learned originally 
may be expected, (e.g., label- 
ing of a picture at a dog even 
though he has never seen that 
exact picture before) but 
tasks at this level are mainly 
remembering information. 


The student reproduces with 
li_tle or no change, whp^ was 
presented to h im. Common 
objectives in t 's category 
are : 

a. stating definitions 
ve rbat im 

b. stating specific facts 

c. Stat i ng ru 1 es 


Attend, look, 1 isten, read, 
remembe'* , reci tes , rec .gn ize , 
touch 


Direct, give information 
(lecture) show information 
(demonstrate or show) 


The comprehension level in- 
cludes objectives, behaviors, 
and responses which represent 
or are indica ve of under- 
standing of a communication. 


The student must not only 
repeat, but must "understand" 
what he has learned at least 
well enough to paraphrase it 
or state it in another form. 


Discriminate, simple demon - 
stration, explain informa- 
t i on 


Demonstrate, listen, ask 
ques 1 1 ons 


Skills at the application 
level are demonstrated by use 
or application of information 
rules, or abstractions when 
given a new problem in which 
no mode of solution is sug- 
gested , 


The student is requi red to 
use a method, rule or prin- 
ciple to solve a problem. 
The problem must 'h' new. 


Solve novel probleni by use of 
abstract ion in par I icular and 
concrete situation, construct 
project 


Observe, criticize, organize 
field trips and contests, 
facilitate what student -s 
doing, help design student 
projects, present problem 
s i tuat i ons 


The analysis level emphasi/ies 
the breakdown of the material 
into its constituent parts 
tect ioi. of the rel a- 
ERXC'PS of the way the y . 
g^™^9anized, / 3 


The student is requi red to 
i dent I f y the component parts 
of a structure of a whole 


F i gu rc-g round tasks, find 
similarities and differences, 
uncover interrelati on ships 


Probe, guide, act as resource 



Description of Level 



Major Task 



Specific Activities by Chit 



Specific Activitifc: by Teacher 



Synthesis is the putting to- 
gether of elements and parts 
so as to form a whole. This 
is a process of working with 
elements, parts, etc. and 
combining them in such a way 
as to constitute a pattern or 
structure not clearly there 
before. Adds the dimensions 
of uniqueness and originality 
to previous skills of putting 
together elements demonstra^ed 
in comprehension, application 
and analysis. 



The student must combine 
elements to make a unique 
product . 



Evaluation is defined as the 
making of judgements about 
the value, for some purpose, 
of ideas, works, solutions, 
methods, material, etc. It 
involves the use of criteria 
as well as standards for 
appraising the extent to 
which particulars are accurate 
effective, economic?], or 
satisfying. 



The student tells whether 
or not a given product meets 
specified criteria, or com- 
pares two products for some 
purpose and gives his reason- 
ing. 



Form hypotheses, make dis- 
coveries and generalizations, 
propose new ways of doing 
things, produce new way of 
doi ng th i ngs 



Ana 1 yze s tudents v^ork , br i ng 
if consul tar. ts, individualize 
study 



Judges quality based on sound 
criteria, identifies criteria, 
makes firm commitment, sup- 
ports or disputes ideas 
effect i ve 1 y 



Accepts ideas, helps estab- 
lish criteria for evaluation 



The six major classes of objectives within the taxonomy are knowledge 
comprehension, application, synthesis, and t;valuation. Although not mu- 
tually exclusive, this ordering is somewhat hierarchical in nature, with 
objectives in one class being built upon behaviors or objectives in pre- 
ceding classes of the taxonomy. Table 1 shows sample activities at each 
level. Whereas most teaching and learning at the early <^hildhood level 
remains at the knowledge and comprehension levels of cognition, this com- 
ponent of the gifted-handicapped curriculum is designed so that within 
each unit, the activities move up the hierarchy as the unit progresses, so 
that the children have the opportunity to apply, synthesize, analyze, and 
evaluate the information they are learning. Not al 1 chi Idren progress 
at the same rate, or as far through the hierarchy, but all children had 
some objectives at the levels requiring more advanced >ski 1 1 s . Activities 
at the more basic levels are structu~ed and more teacher-directed. As a 
student progresses past knowledge and comprehension, learning is more dis- 
cover^y oriented drawing on the creativity and interests of the children 
and making use of interest centers. Thus included »n the cognitive area 
of the curriculum, based on the taxonomy, are art activities, games, and 
other activities not traditionally classified within the cognitive domain. 
One of the strong points of such a model is that it can be applied to al- 
most any subject matter. A sample unit including some of the basic object- 
ives follows in table 2 . In the curriculum supplement, being published 
simultaneously with this monograph, twenty expanded units based on this 
model are included. 




TABLE 2: SAMPLE UNIT 



UNIT: TRANSPORTATION 



LEVEL 



(Know) edge) 



The knowledge level requires 
the ability to reproduce 
information by recognition or 
reca 1 1 . 




MODEL OBJECTIVE 



I. The child will be able to name Items 
which belong in the unit category, when 
asked, "What is this?" and shown picture 
or object. 



2. The child will be able to repeat a 
simple rule for classifying something 
i n the un i t category . 



UNIT OBJECTIVE 



la. Child will name items in unit 
category of transportation, when shown 
picture or object, and asked, "What 
is this?" or 

lb. Child will point to picture or 
object out of group, when asked, 
"Show me" or "Find the car." 



I tems i nc lude: 

-car 

- train 

- truck 

- airplane 

- bicycle 

- hel icopter 

- motorcycle 



- fire engine 

- po^ i ce car 

- bus 

- motorboat 
-sail boat 

- ship 



2. The child will be able to repeat 
a simple rule for classfying things 
that belong in the transportation 
unit. 

Sample Rules: 

1. Vehicles are things you ride. 

2, Things you can ride are trans- 
portation. 



4. 



LEVEL 



(Comprehens ion) 



MODEL OBJECTIVE 



1 . The chi 1 d wi 1 1 be abl e to expla in a 
rule for Che un i t . 



The Comprehension level re- 
quires the ability to understand 
information demonstrated by re- 
organizing, paraphrasing or 
explaining. 



2. The child will be able to demonstrate, 
when given a rule, understanding of a 
unit, by selecting those that fit within 
that un i t . 

3- Given a simple analogy format, the 
child will be able to demonstrate 
understanding of a particular classifica- 
tion scheme by naming items that belong, 

h. Given a familiar member of a unit, 
the child will be able to bhow or describe 
how it can be used according to thp rule 
or definition for that unit. 



SAMPLE OBJECTIVE 



1. Whe;. asked, "What is a vehicle?" 
or "What is transportation?", child 
should be able to tell that vehicles 
are ''things that you ride," 

2. When given the direction, "Find 
all of the things you can ride," the 
child will select all^ veh i cl es 

pi ctured or present , 

3. Given an analogy such as, "You 
can ride in a car, you can also ride 

in a the child will supply 

the name of something you ride in. 

Given something you can ride on, 
child will describe or den)onstrate how 
•L can be used to take you someplace. 

5. Given a mural or drawing with sky, 
land (roads, etc.), and water, child 
wiM place vehicles or pictures on 
appropriate spaces . 



O'J 



5. Given familiar members of a unit, 
the child vn 1 1 be able to group items 
according to specified dimensions. 
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LEVEL 



MODEL OBJECTIVE 



(Appl i cat ion) 

The application level requires 
the ability to use (learned) 
information (methods, rules, 
or abstractions) in appro- 
priate situations where no mode 
of solution has been specified. 




1. Child will demonstrate understanding 
of a given unit by selecting out of a 
group of pictures or items, those^that 
fit within the unit, with no rule given. 

2. Given an unfamiliar object that could 
easily fit within a given category, the 
child will be able to decide if it fits 
in that category. 



3. Given pictures of items within unit, 
crnild will be able to sort according to 
new and more complex dimensions. 



SAMPLE OBJECTIVE 



1. Give the direction, find all the 
"things you can ride," the child will 
be able to select all vehicles out 

of a group of pictures or obj.ects, 

2. When asked, "Could you ridt thj^.?" 
regarding unfamiliar 'items, child will 
be able to choose tnose that could 
logically be classified within the 

t ransportat ion i tems . 

3. After experience in sorting 
pictures of "things we ride" into 
basic categories (e.g., things that 
go in air/water/sea), child will be 
able to sort according to a new 
dimension (e.g., fast and slov;). 



LE\/EL 



(Analysis) 

The analysis level requires 
the ability to identify 
component parts, relation- 
ships among elements, and 
basis for organization of 
whoi e . 



MODEL OBJECTIVE 



1. Given an object or shown a picture 
the child will be aole to tell what it 

is about that item that makes it a member 
of a yiven category, and either why or 
how. 

2. The child will be able to associate 
or disassociate members of a category, 
given cues to assist in answering. 
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SAr.PLE OBJECTIVE 



1.. When asked, why is a bus a trans- 
portation vehicle, child will be able 
to give some attribute of a bus that 
makes it a good vehicle. 



2a. Given a picture providing cues, 
child will be ibl to answer, "How 
are a bus and a c the same?" (Child 
might be shown p'cture with both travel* 
i ng on a road . ) 

Zb, In answer to a question such as, 
"How s^re a sailboat and a motorboat 
alike?" rhild will provide more 
detailed response, than "You ride 
i ri them both . " 



LEVEL 



MODEL OBJECTIVE 



SAMPLE OBJECTIVE 



J[Synthes i s) 

The synthesis level requires 
the ability to uniquely 
organize ideas and materials 
or discover a unique relation- 
ship not readily apparent. 




I. Child will be able to select objects 
of the same category, given no cues. 



2. Child will be able to give verbal 
answer to explain similarity of two 

i tems 

3. Given an unfamiliar member of a given 
category, the child will be able to think 
and show or describe a possible way to 
use it according to the rule for that 
unit. 



The child will produce a 
i ng several si.'^ps , to dec I de 
thing would be good to ride. 



pi an , i nc I ud- 
v/hether some- 



5. Given unfamiliar materials, or 
familiar materials not ordinarily combined 
in a Tixed manner, child will organize 
them into a unit member, 

6. Given familiar pictures of unit 
members child will sort into 2 overlapping 
categories, by placing in either Category 
A, Category B (a second discree^t category) 
or the overlapping area including items 
with both attributes. 



la. Child will find two that are 
alike, given a group of pictures or 
objects 

lb. Child will describe why he chose 
them as being the "same". 

2. Child will answer, "How are a jat 
and a helicopter alike?" 



3. When shown an unfa.^ :Mar vehicle, 
child will be aole to tell or show 
hov; it could be a vehicle when asked, 
"How could this be ridden?" 



Child will g^ve at least two steps 
of a plan to use in deciding if some- 
thing is a vehicle or not. 

5. Given materials such as wood, nails, 
hammer, cardboard, scissors, etc., Chi^d 
will design "something to ride in". 



6. Given familiar pictures of "izhings 
to ride" child places them in hoop of 
things that go on land. In the hoop 
containing things that qo fast or in 
the overlapping area of things that go 
fast and t rave I on 1 and . 



MODEL OBJECTIVE 



7. Child will be able to answer 
queScions presented in a "what wou 
happen if format . 



SAMPLE OBJECTIVE 



Child will be abie to give a 

i ca I answer *"0 questions such as: 

What would happen if there were 
no boats? 

What could happen if you 

combined a boat and a plane? 



LEVEL 


MODEL OBJECTIVE 


SAMPLE OBJECTIVE 


(£ '<^luat ion) 

The evaluation level requires 
the ability to judge value for 
some purpose against criteria 
and standards, including making 
comparisons and stating reasons 
for decision. 


1. Given a specific criterion, child will 
be =ible to choose best i tern. 

2. Given several alternative reasons why 
an item might be Lest suited to a 
particular purpose, child will select an 
appropri ate reason. 

3- Child will give reason for his own or 
given selection of an item for a certain 
purpose . 


1. In answer to questions such as 
the following, child will select 
appropriate vehicles: 

a. Which goes the fastest? 

b. Which would be best to take 
if you weren't able to drive? 

c. Which would be best if the whole 
class wanted to go to the zoo? 

2. Given a choice, child will select 
reason such as "because it holds many 
people" In answer to "why is 't good 
'J use a school bus for the who^e 
class to go to the zoo?" 

3- Child will give answer and logical 
reason to question such as "what is 
good to ride to a fire i.i?" 



Developmental Objectives and Therapy: Developmental assessment of 
each child was done and objectives set In all developmental areas based 
on the Learning Accomplishment Profile and recommendations for therapy 
from t^e interdisciplinary evaluation. These objectives included activi- 
ties appropriate for each child based on his disability and developmental 
age (i.e., balance activities, self-concept activities, etc. for a blind 
child) in the areas of language, self-help, soc i a 1 -emot iona 1 , fine and 
gross motor. Much of the therapy was accomplished by therapists demon- 
strating to teachers what to do in the classroom to incorporate therapy 
objectives into activities. In addition, one child with cerebral palsy 
received individual therapy in occupational therapy, speech therapy and 
physical therapy. For those children who are reading, basic instructional 
objec*-ives are included In this area, while many of the generalization 
activities were planned during group unit lessons based on the taxonomy. 

CLASSROOMS 

The two classrooms which existed in the second year utilized the 
curriculum in two different service deliver/ models, one as a daily pro- 
gram and one as a resource program. Both classes, however, planned simi- 
lar types of act I vi t ies . 

Gifted-Handicapped Class: The class for physically handicapped 
children, housed in the D. D.D.I.., met four days per week, Monday - 
Thursday, from 8:30 until 1:00. Friday was used for planning and evalua- 
tion. Class activities ranged from fifteen r^inutes to one-half hour, 
depending on the activity and the children. Although there was a normal 
routine and sequence, the schedule remained flexible to accomodate special 
dCL.vities, events, field trips, and children's varying arrival and depar- 
ture times. The ba*=ic class activities and schedule is as follows: 



G I fied-Hand i capped Class Schedule 



9:00 - Remedial Lesson: 



Activities are based on the individualized 
educational program of each child. Require 
individual rather than group activities. 



9:15 - Semi -Di rected Play 



Children continue activities from remedial 
lesson or select play, choosing play 
materials from group selected and put out 
by teacher. 



-9^30 - Openlnq Group: 



Song 
News 

Children are encouraqed to tell the group 
about some recent event in their lives 
and how it made them feel. 
Finger games, sonq or riddle related to 
un It-*'' 

Sequence of days events. 
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9:^5 - Uni t Lessen i 



10:00 - Gross Motor 

10:20 - Snack/Bathroom 
10:30 - Uni t Lesson I 1 



Activities related to unit-topic and 
based on Bloom's cognitive domain - 
(usually language or reasoning activ- 
ity.) 

a) Free choice activities 

b) Activities related to each child's lEP 



Children again become involved in unit 
activities. At this time activities fall 
into four categories: projects, work 
sheets, dramatizations or art. 



10:50 - Free Play 

11:10 - Story and Discussion 

11:30 - Prepare for Lunch 

or those children who remain after lunch) 
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12:15 " Center Act ivi lies 



Some centers remain constant (reading) 
while others rotate with unit. 



12:^5 - Prepare for Departure 

Free play while parents have opportunity to stop in and chat with 
teachers, if parents are picking children up. 

Opening group was not held until this time 1^. accomodate children 
coming from a distance, and a^'riving somewhat later. 

Individual therapy is scheduled at varying times of the nrcrning 
depending on therapist schedule, classroom schedule and whether 
therapy is in class or In therapy room. 

''•'■'* Other activities, besides the unit les ons, are correlated with the 
unit. 



Gifted }{cad Start Resource Room: Children selected from six centers 
attended the resource room two mornings each week from 9:15 to 11:30. They 
were transported by bus to the center where the resource room was located. 
Some of the children, although gifted, had some arc=^^ of delay (i.e., fine 
motor skills), possibly because of a lack of experience. Therefore, the 
curriculum approach, focusing on strengths and weaknesses, was as appropriate 
for this population as for the q I f ted-hand Icopped , arid procjrrinTi nq v;as siniilar 
to that of the gifted-handicapped classroom. 

Since th^ Head Start gifted class was a resource class, assessiient -ind 
planninq and '.i^jectiv** sottiru] w^v^ coot d i f ir< t rr] ,;ith the ehild'^ ♦"■u],h class 
teacher as well as wiff^ th(^ p<-)f(»nts. 
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The schedule for the resource room was also flexible to accommodate 
'special events, but generally used the following as a guide. 



9: 


15 


- Arrival and Breakfast 


9: 


30 


- Opening Group 


9 


/4O 


-Unit Group Lesson 


10 


GO 


"Art 


10 


20 


- Free Play 


10 


30 


- Fine Motor - Writing 


10 




- Math (number concepts, measurement, seriation) 


1 1 


:05 


- Story 


1 1 


25 


- Clean-up and Departure 




Suggested Curriculum Resources: 
An Annotated Bibliography 



The focus of this bibliography is books that contain creative 
approaches to curriculum development, ideas for teaching, and resources 
for materials and activities. Although most deal with curriculum for 
young children, some of the methodological resources will be useful to 
teachers at many levels. Most of the books are not specifically v/ritten 
for children with handicapping conditions, but have been found to be 
very useful in providing suggest ions for materials and act ivi ties that 
work well with all children or are easily adaptable. The resources are 
not rated within the listing, as they have all been carefully selected 
and judged to be excellent by the staff of the Gifted-Handicapped Project. 
This bibliography is an ongoing project of he Chapel Hill Gifted-Handi- 
capped Program and is expanded as new resources are found or developed. 

Blackburn, Jack and W. Conrad Powell. One at a -time all at once: the 
creative teacher ' s guide to Individualize " ' nstructlon without 
anarchy. Pacific Palisades, California: Goodyear Publishing Co., 
1976. 

Practical guide for individualizing instruction through the use of 
learning centers, learning packages, contracts, peer teaching, 
schedu 1 i ng , c reat i ve d ramat i cs and educa t iona 1 ganies . Prov i des 
rationale for suggestions and worksheets and strategies for a 
variety of age groups. Also includes guide to resources, 

Boston, Bruce (Ed.), A resource manual of Informat on on educating the 
gifted and talented, Reston, Virginia: Cou't^'l for Exceptional 
Children, 1975. 

Directories of federal, regional, and state education agencies, parent 
and private sector resources. Listings of films, bibliographical re- 
sources and guides. Series of brief articles by ^^iders in movement 
for education of gifted. 

Campbell, June H. , Malvina P. King and Mabel Robson. Learning Through 
art, Boston, Massachusetts: Teaching Resources Corp., 1975. 

Specific arts and crafts activities to deveiop skills in the motor, 
perceptual and cognitive areas. Several sets of instructions pro- 
vided for each activity depending on child'*^ developmental level and 
prerequisi te ski lis. 

Caplan, Frank and Theresa. The ix)wcr of play. Garden City, New York: 
Anchor Press, 197^. 

Thorough discussion of developmenl. J iniportance of play, Revievys 
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research on play and social development, creativity, programming 
play and play environments. 

Car in, Arthur and Robert Sund. Teaching modern science. Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1975. 

Based on teaching by discovery and inquiry. Guide to questioning 
in instruction and guiding thinking processes. Good suggestions on 
use of equipment, such as Language Master, to enhance multisensory 
learning, on individualizing science, on creativity, and on science 
for the visually impaired. 

Carlson, Bernice Wells. Act it out. Nashvi'Je, Tennessee: Abingdon 
Press, 1956. 

Provides plays - one section for childr;4n to ccL, the other for 
puppet performances. Includes simple acting instructions. 

. Funny-bone dramatics. Nashville, Tennessee: 

Abingdon Press, 197^. 

includes riddles, puppet jokes, skits with endings for children to 
create, and plays with instructions on how to recite and act each 
par t . 

. Let's pretend it happened to yc . . Nashville, 

Tennessee: Abingdon Press, 1973. 

Contains eleven stories with activities for presenting creative dra- 
matics to young children. Situations capitalize on re lai^ f onsh i p be- 
tween real-life and story book people. Suggests a sequence and process 
for presentation of each, including introductory activities to help 
children identify with the feelings of the characters in the story to 
be read. 

. Listen! and help tell the story. Nashville, 

Tennessee: Abingdon Press, I965. 

Good for young children and intermediate age children. Contains 
verses, pc^^s and stories in which children are invited to take 
part by responding at the proper time with a sound, a word, a chorus, 
or s imple act ivi ty. 

Cherry, Clare. Crcc^tive art ^ . the developing child. Belmont, California: 
Fearon Publ ishers, 1972. 

Art for children ages l vo through six years. Focus is on specific 
activities, that can be pursued without adult assistance A single 
book presents a total program includifig developmental sequence of 
skills, eva 1 uat i ng prog res s , method of present at i on , ru 1 es , teacher ' s 
role, classroom environment, materials, safety precautions and many, 
many excellent suggested activities and uses of basic materials. 
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Cohen, Elaine Pear and Ruth Straus Gainer. Art; another language for 

learning. ' 

Excellent study of art and children, art and learning, and art and 
school. Explores many aspects of art including art and cognition and 
the contribution of art activities for practicing cognitive skills - 
painting poetry, maps and imaginary places. Suggestions are also in- 
cluded on integra^ting art with other subjects. The importance of art 
for everyone is stressed with discussion of art and minority chilJren, 
art and poor children, art and bilingual children, art and affluent 
children, art and me gifted, and art and the handicapped. 

Cricket Magazine. La Salle, Illinois: Open Court Publishing Company. 

Excellent mcgazine for children containing illustrated stories, poems, 
ca r toons , riddles, activities such as cros sword, instructions for 
experiments and crafts. Suggested for use directly by children at 
primary and Intermediate levels, and as a resource for stories and 
ideas at the preschool level. 

Day, Barbara. Open learning in early cnildhood. New York: MacMillan, 
1975. 

Basics on how to organize for effective open learning. Includes 
specific actlvitic and materials for learning centers in communica- 
tion, fine arts, creative dramatics, science and math, movement, out- 
door play, people and places, sand and water play and woodworking, 
I Includes a section on evaluating and record keeping. 

Forte, Imogene and Joy MacKenzie. Creative math experiences for the young 
^ctiild. Nashville, Tennessee: ln(^entive Publications, 1973. 

One of the many resources In the "Kids' Stuff" series. Su9^*estions 
for providing opportunities to use numbers in natural and meaningful 
settings. Activities are sequentially pla ned in seven areas - shapes, 
learning to redd and write numbers, sets, size, parts of things, meas- 
uring arid money. 

. Creative science experiences for the 

^^oung ahilcL Nashville, Tennessee: Incentive Publications, 1973. 

Excerc i ses and exper i men t s In f i ve major areas - living things, earth 
and sky, water and air, machines, magnets and electricity, and the 
human body. As in most "Kids" Stuff" publications, actual worksheets 
are provided, and a problem-solving aporoach Is encousaged. 

Furth, Hans G. and H. Wachs. Tninking gocfy to ^^cncxyl. New York, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1976. 

Describes evolution of "A School for Thinking," and thinking games 
in eight areas Including general and discriminative movement, visual. 
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auditory, har graphic, logicdl, and sociai thmking games. An 
attempt to apply Plagelian tiv ^ry to school practices by providing 
opportunities for children to apply intellectual powers but not i 
posing stages or standards of performance. Finding activities which 
are meaningful and relevont for th*-^ child deve lopmenta 1 1 y is stressed. 
Chapter thirteen on social thinking games makes «=uggestions along 
this line Tor tf)e prerea..ing child. 

Gallagher, James J. Teaching the giftvd child. Boston, Massachusetts : 
Ailyn and Bac^n, Inc., 1975- 

Comprehensive overview of gifted educatio.i eluding characteristics 
ana identification of gifted students, curriculum mod i i i cat i on s , St. i- 
ulat'on of productive th.nking, adm i n i s t .-a lor and teacher training 
programs, and special problems of gifted unde rach i evers and culturally 
different gifted children. 

Gallahue, David L. Motor development and movement experiences ioi 'j^nnrr 
children, Bloomington, Indiana: John Wiley and Sons, 1976. 

This excellent resource on motor development lb a unique combination 
of theory, researcl;, and practical application. In luded is an over- 
view of the role of mov^^ment in child development, as well as aCiivif 
ideas, movement eAperlences to enhance rhythmic, visual, tactile, and 
auditory a^^'lities, games and an important section on the role of 
(ovement and the na ^re of play in presc'-^^^ol education. All activ'.ti'es 
arc specific and li^l objectives. 

Hoikins, Lee Bennett and Annette frank Shapiro. Creative: dctivitu^'' for the 
gifted. Belmont, California: Fearon Publi^^ 1969- 

tnrich^^ent ideas for classroom, sch-^rl and community. Most are geared 
tov/ard oi-u) independent projects ■ Dpccific class "Jobs,'' such as a 
town crier aaverlise wondei-'j of a particular state, roman numeral 
s,)ec ial ist s, etc. 

Johnson, Gcrqia and Gci i I Povey . Metric milkrJiakes and witche^;' . akc^ 

cocking centcrr, m primr.ri^ classrooms . New York, New York: Citation 
Press, 1976. 

Ingenious use of cooking nnd a Lookin'^ center to develop motor, reading 
and math skills including learning new vocabulary words (foamy, smooch, 
etc.), increasing sensory awareness , fo 1 1 owi n q d i rect i ons , measur i ng , 
tilling time, et< . Book includes information on how to set up, equip, 
c d introduce center. 

Kaplan, Sandri. >Vj.d}iiq pioqianu^ for thf (jifti^d and ttilcnt^'d: <i handbook. 

Vent ura , Ca i i fo rn : a : Locjdr r sh i p T ra i n incj Institute, 1 97^* ■ 

For those intcM'csted in a'ternative models for curriculum and f)roqram 
design for the q ; f t ed as ofjposed to specific activities. Worksheets 
and guidelines for deveh.ping a v;ritten plan for program services for 
the qi f ted. 
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^rlan, S. , J. Kaplan, S. Madsen, and B. Gould. A uoung child experiences. 
Pacific Palisades, California: Goodyear Publishing Co., Inc., 1975 

Practical ideas for creating lerrning environments anc' activities in 
which young children can learn by being actively involved. Organized 
around experiences in beven areas - teacher ex, eriences, junk, me, 
talking, writing, arts, and environment. Includes sample task cards 
and worksheets for reproduction. 

Kaplan, S. , J. Kaplan, S. ^.c sen and B. Taylor. Chance for children: ideas 
and activities for individualizing learning. Pacific Palisades, Cali- 
fornia: Goodyear Publishing Co., 1973- 

Another guide for individualizing learninq through use of strategies 
such as learning centers, independent study and effective planning. 
Units include a 1 ohabet i z i ng , architecture, art appreciation, cooking, 
discovering a neighbourhood, maps and measurement, and many others. 
Also includes sample worksheets. Many activities can be adapted for 
pre-reading population. 

Lorton, Mary Baratta. VJorkiobs. Menio Park, California; Add i son-Wes 1 ey 
Publ ishing Co. , 197^. 

Workjobs are activity centered learning tasks, or the children's "jobs", 
which provide active involvement with materials at 3 oasis for further 
generalizations. Areas within language are perception, matcfiing, 
classification, and sounds and letterc. Within mathematics - sets, 
number sequences, conibining and separattpq groups, and relationships 
are the topics. All materials suggested are readily available and in- 
expens i ve . 

Maker, C. June. Providing [urograms for die (;! fted-handi capped . Reston, 
Virginia: Council for Exceptional Child^^n, 1977. 

Surveys what has been done for the gifted-handicapped and what needs 
to be done based on perceptions of those who live with problems created 
by handicaps every day. Focuses on unique needs of thosv who combine 
giftedness and/or talent wi*^h particula*- abilities. Prese^js an 
overview of issues ^elating the gifteo . ird i capped . 

Mandelbaur', Jean. "Creative dromat ics in early chiW'hoco,'' Youi.g ChildK^n, 
5973, 30:2, pp. 8^ - 92. 

Suggestions and techniques for teaching creative dramatics \<> thi'dren 
from 3 to 7 years. Examples of helpful sonqs, Mories and ooems. It 
lb pointed o\A that dramatic [))ay, oriqin.il stories, aiJ classroom 
events Cc^n provide the basis for creative (jramati^s. 

McGavack, John Jr. and Donald. P. LaSalle. ^fUpj'ir^^, }>iu}^li^'. .md v. Prating 

objects: a cn^ative dpprcach to th^ rf\ichma of S(:itnc to v^r uoung 
children. New Vr^r;, ^ ^^^u, Voru : Joh^> D.i/ Cr>mrwiny, 1^69. 

"packaqe" for preschc>ol and 



A single booP .vhich constitutes a total 




primary science. No special "kits" or expensive equipment are required. 
Emphabizes children finding own answers, learning from own mistakes and 
understanding what they are doing. Filmstrlps, books for children, and 
books for teachers are listed. Units include rock sorting, planting 
seeds, shapes", things that float, topology for tots, magnets and many 
others. 

Mueser, Anne Marie. Reading aids through the grades. New yort • Teachers 
Col lege Press , 1975. 

A guide to materials and ^^0 activities for individualizing reading 
activities. Begins with readiness activities. Gives specific instruc- 
tions for worksheets and activities as well as a review of published 
reading materials including reading series, books fo*- children and 
teachers, and audio materials. 

Orost, Jean. Fostering growth m mathematical skills and 'scientific inquiry. 
New York, New York: MacMillan Co., 1970. 

Practical classroom activities for building early learning centers. 
Includes areas of sets, recognizing geometric figures, comparison o^ 
sets, comparison of sizes and shapes, ordering, geometric figures for 
directions 3"d games. Activities are sequenced with specific instruc- 
tions and many are in the form of games. 

Patterson, Jo. Whij doesn't an igloo molt mside? A handbook for teachers 
of the academicall'. gifted! and talented. Memphis, Tennessee: Memphis 
Ci ty School s . 

Summary of Project Clue - Mp phis' program for gifted and talented - 
designed to stimulate creativity and creative thinking. Used in 
grades ^ - 6. 

Pile, Naomi. Art experiences for young children. New York, New York: 
MacMillan Company, 1973- 

Guidelines for selecting art materials and experiences for young 
children - esp-^'-Jally 3'5, ^'s and 5'5. Extensive materials list 
and bibllog apny. A "total plan" for art experiences inclndina pre- 
sentation, materials, activities, age-appropriate experienL,es and 
interpretat ion. 

Sanders, Norris M. Classroom questions - what kinds? New York, New York: 
Harper and Row, 1966. 

Art of questionninq and plannincj educational objectives is explored 
with the goal of developing skills in quest ion inq for mot ( than 
nenory to develop thinkinq skills. 

Sczc'icu cind children. WashIn(,ton, D. C. : National Science Teachers Asso- 
c i at-i on . 

Periodical -'jblished eight times from September throuqh M.iy. Articles 
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on science programs and activities. Always a section on early child- 
hood. Volume 13, No. 6 in March, 1976, was special issue on science 
for the handicapped. 

South Carolina Department of Edu<^ation. Learning centers - children 
alive. Columbia, S. C: 1973- 

Basic "how-to's" in planning and using a learning center approach. 
Includes references and sources for materials. 

Stecner, Miriam and Hugh HcClheny. Joy and learning through music and 

movement improvisations , New York, New York: MacMillan Publishing 
Co. , Inc. , 1972. 

Part of Threshold Early Learning L.crary. Information helps early 
childhood educators to recognize and strengthen natural abilities of 
young children and to select and adapt familiar and new materials so 
that the musical arts can also support, enrich and inspire the total 
curriculum. Good source book ^or ideas and records for singing, move- 
ment, listening and music of other cultures. 

Sykes, Kim, Gail V^atson and Ray Menze. Creative arts and crafto for childzon 
with visual handicaps. Louisville, Kentucky: American Printing House 
for the Bl ind . 197^- 

A practical resource guide for teaching of ar^s and crafts visually 
handicappea children. Art activities to reinforce learning of other 
conct'^ts as wel. as Tor the artistic experience. 

Taylor, Frank, Alfred Artuso and Frank Hewett. Croatjvo art L'.sks for 
children. Denver, Colorado: Love Rublishing Company, 1970. 

Multisensory art 'experiences for exceptional children. One task is 
-on each page (also available on Individual cards) with pictoricil repre- 
sentation of tasks involved to facilitate use at learning centers. 
Directions for teachers on how to sequjnce and on variations. 

Torrance, Paul. Crcativit San Raphael, California: Dimensions Publish- 
ing Company, 1969- 

Part of scries on early learning of children. Includes past and current 
investigations of creative behavior of pre-primary children. Teacfiing 
activities to encourage creative behavior are suqgested. Also includes 
on annotated blblioqraphy and reference li^t. 

Van Tassel, Katrina and Millie Grelmann. Creative Dramati^.a,. u>n. New York, 
New York: MacMi 1 Ian Co., 1973. 

LxcclJrnt guidebook to stimulate creativity in young _hildren. Sc^^^uence 
leads from oarly easy nK.vcment Co cb.i-acter iza'Jon and play making. In- 
cludes "th 4'Ing" <v^d "doing" activities. A special section on the 
senses Is especially stimul<uing. Bibliography includes general books, 
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anthologies, poetry, stories to draniatize, books of music, songs and 
rhythm, records for ino^/eMenl, listening, and song, records, and film- 
strips. 

Varyas, Julie S Writing worthwhile behavioral obji::tJvcs, New York, New 
York: Harper and Row, 1972. 

A se 1 f - inst met i oria 1 guide to waiting worthwhile, beha v i era 1 1 y- s t aL^.d 
teaching objectives in the cognitive don^ain. it is invaluable for 
teachers at all leveis with a sequence of objectives for the reader oo 
accomplish beginning with identifying behavioral ly stated objectives 
and ending with writing a complete unit of behavioral objectives which 
incluoes "und- -stand ing ''concept forniation," and "creativity." 

Wolff, Sydney, and C. Wolff. (rjmcs without words. 

Activities, presented as games, to provide experiences to foster con- 
^ cept development and logical thought. Games are nonverbal to provide 
language-handicapped children with an opportunity for intellectual 
growth Ir an area In which thev are not handicapped. Originally devel- 
oped in work with the deaf. 



FAMILY PROGRAM 



The faiuily conponent of the gifted-handicapped program can best be 
viewed by an Inicial examination of the overall program philosophy, 
specific emphasis of the family component, and the unique needs of the 
popul at ion served . 

PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY 

As a part of an educational program with the developmental and behav- 
ioral approach, the family comp^rient has also emphasized the importance 
of individualization in planning for the family as well as the child. Al- 
Lhough th's project has elected a classroom model of services tu the gifted- 
handicapped child with the family component serving a supportive and ancil- 
lary role, the project has affirmed the important. If not criticaj role 
the family plays in the child's development. Partnts have been involved 
as a part of the assessment procedure and program evaluation as well as 
receiving project services. 

The project program has emphasized the maximal development of the 
child's ootential while concurrently fostering remediation of deficit .ireas. 
In like: rdbfnon, ^^arents have also been seen a;> unique individuals whose 
strength must be utilized and whose needs must be addressed. Although t.ie 
classroom orientation and curriculum have been primarily cognitive, the 
social and enotional development of the child has not been overlooked. 
Similarly, the family program has addressed itself primarily to the ramMy's 
role in the child's growth: and overall development, but has also looked at 
the family's total needs, such as health and employment, which may contri- 
bute substantially to the child's adequate functioning. These -^eeds must 
also be addressed dire^My or by referral if the program is ( I^elp the 
family utilize its assets and remedirte its deficiencies. 

FAMILY PROGRAM FOCUS 

In addition to the orientation derived front the overall pronram philoso- 
phy, the family component manifests a distinctive approach. The principles 
of adult i^arnino (Knowles, 1970) would indicate that the content and the 
extent of ihe adult learning should be flexible, experiential and determined 
by the adult's interest ana motivation. Accordingly, needs assessments have 
been utilized to help select progra^ content ^»nd format. Unlike the child's 
program which is based on the assumption that the staffs task is to trans- 
mit knowledge and skills, the family pro*,ran has perceived adults as <.elf" 
dlrectec and proh' -n, oriented, and therefore cop^ible of defininc; th- content 
and extent of their own learning needs. 

Because the parent is seen anc; respected a^ the repository of ukkM 
knowieage and experience, iht staff member Is ^^n, viewed solcl a> a channel 
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for tr.insmitt ing cognitive input to the parents. The staff role is seen as 
facilitating a climate conducive to the parent's self examination and in- 
quiry into their expectations of the child, relationship with him, and role 
in stimulating his growth and development. 

The parent program has stressed the value of experiential learning 
such ^s volunteering in the classroom, advisory board participation, home 
activities, materials development and program evaluation. 

The goal for such a program orientation is therefore not the creation 
of a product of information for parents to acquire, but the recognition of 
the process of parents self-perception and identification of constructive 
parent-ch i 1 d interact i<"^ 

This project has perceived parent and teacher roles as different though 
complementary. Parents have been recognized as the first and natural or 
spontaneous teachers of their children (Schaefer, 1972). In this program, 
parents have been encouraged to become more aware of their daily interactions 
and natural opportunities to expand the child's knowledge, encourage his 
self esteem through -positive reinforcement, and foster more abstract thinking 
yet keeping an atmosphere of play and enjoyment- Parents hav? not been re- 
quired or encouraged to do regular drills or complete specific assignments 
with their children. The teache. role has been perceived as th; planner and 
imp.ementer or structured activities that enable the child to acquire speci- 
fic knowledge or skills which parents and staff have jointly set as object- 
i ves . 

Parent participation in the program has not been mandatory, nor have 
parents had expectations placed on them. The project has encouraged pari'ci- 
pation in f^roviding opportunities for classroom involvement as well as deci- 
sion-making experiences through planning the children's objectives and workin 
on policy on the advisory board. 

FAMILY PROGRAM FUNCTIONS 

The basic functions of the family program have been to provide; 

1) Supportive counseling: The project staff has not abbumed a thera- 
peutic role with the families, but has been available to discuss con- 
cerns about the child ana/or family rv-^ 1 a t ionsh i pf when needed. 

2) Liaison with the classroom: Throughout the year there have been a 
var'ety of strategies to keep the parents Informed regarding the class- 
room ac 1 1 V i 1 1 es . 

3) Increase m parenting skills: Through parent rreetinqs, classroom 
observation and modeling, use of films, viJeo tapes, and printed 
materials, parents have been given opportunities to examine and modify 
their parenting skills. 

k) Referral 's*:rvices: Loca^ Ion , recrui tment and uti 1 izat ion of 
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community services have enabled families to have services v^hich are 
needed but not provided by the gifted-handicapped program. 

5) Advocacy and advocacy training: Mot on]y has the project staff 
beer advocates for needed services, but parents have been given support 
in becoming more knowledgeable and e'^fective advocates for their own 
ch i 1 d ren ' s ser v i ces . 

PROGRAM PERSONNEL 

The program has utilized a team approach and all staff have interacted 
with families. The Family Coordinator, who holds the M.S.W. degree has 
assumed primary responsibility for planning and implementing the family 
program. One second year social work student has been placed with the agen- 
cy three days/week for field training. She has been engaged in all aspects 
of the work: recruitment, program planning, videotaping, group meetings, 
home visits, classroom participation, and materials development. She has 
assumed primary responsibility for four cases which she has followed through- 
out the year. 

DESCRIPTION OF FAMILIES 

I. Physically Handicapped: The makeup of the population served has 
affected the form and the content of the family program. The gifted physi- 
cally handicapped class was composed of a total five white middle and 
working class families. All *^ive families were intact with both parents in 
the home. Only one mother has worked outside the home. With only one ex- 
ception, the families provided all their own ch«ld transportation. Most 
parents have had daily contact with the staff. All parents have demonstrated 
a high interest in their child's opportunities. Most have shown an initiative 
and willingness to follow through with informal hom*^ activities. The educa- 
tional levei varied, with two families with high school educations or less 
and three wit!" college degrees, one of whom is an .^.D. and another with par- 
ents holding Ph.D.'s. (See Table 1 ) 

"TABLE 1 

Educational Levels of Parents of Physically-Handicapped Clai>s 
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High School 


High School 
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Educat iona 1 
Status 
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II. Head Start: The qifted Head Start class has been drawn from candi- 
dates suggested by Head Start teachers and subsequently evaluated by prcject 
staff. Thest^ childr'n, tiiough drawn froni low income population, probribly 
represent the "crearn of the crop." There wr.s one father and three father 



figures or step-^'athers in the homes of the seven children. Two mothers 
worked outside the home and one mother was a full time student. Most are 
living in reasonably adequate homes or apartments. They are generally neat 
and Industrious people who through their initiative have become upwardly 
mobile and are encouraging education, as they perceive it to be the key to 
their child's escape from the limitations of their own educational and vo- 
cational experience. Table 2 shows the educational levels of the Head 
Start parents. 

Table 2 





8th & 9th 
Grade 


10th S 1 1th 
Gr ade 


High 


Schoo 1 


High School 
S Technical 


Educat iona 1 
Status 


P F 


F F 
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F F 


F 


Work i ng 
Mother 






F 
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PROGRAM CONTENT 

1. Head Start- The program content has varied both with Individual 
families as well as with the two populations served. Head Start has always 
recognized the important role the parents play and had already involved 
parents in their parent program. Because the Chapel Hill Project was a 
supplemental program for the Head Start children and also because studies 
have shown the desirability of taking a home-based approach with this popu- 
lation (Lazar and Chapman, 1972), we adopted a home-based approach with the 
Head Start families. There were also efforts to involve them in both work- 
shops and parent meetings. 

Homo visits: Before beginning home visits, each regular teacher who 
had a child participating in the gifted class was visited by the gifted 
class teacher and home visitor. The child's current performance, long 
range objectives and specific strengths and/or problems were discussed. 
Teacher impressions about the parents and their Head Start Involvement 
were shared at this time. 

The family coordinator and the social work intern snared responsibi- 
lity for the home visits which were mode at approximately bi-weekly 
intervals. A needs assessment (see appendix ^ ) was obtained and parent 
concerns about their child's cognitive and affective development were 
solicited. The verbal committment to ^^ecoming a participant in the pro- 
gram through the home visits and informal stimulation of their child 
was also requested. Most parents responded positively and seemed to 
be genuinely enthusiastic. 

Although the visits were informal and open to let the parent present 
or discuss concerns they might have, the staff also provided some struc- 
ture to help the parent receive new information and examine his/her role 
in their child's development. 
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Filmstrips and printed materials were used to assist the parent in 
confirming positive practices or exploring new ways they could foster 
their child's overall development and creative expression. Activities 
were brought into the home and demonstrated though no request was made 
for record keeping, since the parents role as an infornial and sponta- 
neous teacher of the child was stressed. 

During the first visit, the important role the parent plays in help- 
ing form the child's self-concept was discussed and as a follow-up 
activity, duplicate sets of cards with the child's name, address, phone 
number, and birthday were provided so that the child's basic identifying 
Information could be learned as a part of his beginning identity. These 
were used with an activity board provided for the child's home use dur- 
ing the year (see appendix M ). Subsequent home visits have dealt with 
"How Your Child Learns", "Parents are Teachers", "Cornmun i cat i ng With 
Your Child", "Stimulating Your Child's Language", "Managing Problem Be- 
havior", and "Your Child's Creative Expression". Additional activity 
cards that enabled the ctiild to learn colors, shapes, textures, numbers, 
and the alphabet were provided on subsequent visits.. (See appendix M,l-£ 
for out 1 i nes . ) 

In some of the visits the father or neighbors have also observed the 
^ilmstrips. The filmstrips provided an opportunity to discuss the con- 
tent of the films as well as their own similar experiences. Parents 
would sometimes disagree with content of the film and this provided 
further stimulus for examining their mode of child management. 

Parent Newsletter : During the last half of the year, the social work 
intern developed informal home activities that related to the classroom 
unit of study. These were distributed at two week intervals. (see 
append i x N . ) 

Group Meetings: Two parent meetings were held though poorly attended. 
During the first meeting, the curriculum content and class activity 
were discussed along with video tapes from the class. Orientation into 
the program was provided thrc ^gh this meeting and "^he home visits. The 
Purposes of the program, the individualized approach, and the logistics 
of the program were explained at that time. The second meeting provided 
a demonstration of activities that farents can use to stimulate their 
child at home. Together with sta^^", three parents attended a 3 hour 
workshop on the creative use of music with preschool children. 

II. The Physically Handicapped Class: The approach with this group has 
not been home based. Since these parents with one exception, have provided 
their own transportation, there has been regular and informal contact with 
the staff. The motivation, educational level and skills of these parents 
hove been such that they could make use of other strategies. 

Oriontat ion : Parents were orier od to the program throucifi iniake 
interviews vnth program coordinator and the family coordinator. P^ior 



to enrollment or shortly afterwards, they were requested to observe 
the classroom through a one-way screen During the classroom observa- 
tion, the family coordinator gave basic information on the program 
using the classroom orientation outline. (See appendix 0.) Parents 
were encouraged to observe as frequently as they wished and utilize 
the Classroom Observation Guide (see appendlA P ) to record their observa 
tions which could be later discussed with staff members. 

Later in the year the social work intern developed a parent manual 
(see outline, appendix Q ) which was given to parents of the physically 
handicapped class. This can be easily modified for initial orientation 
of parents enrolled at a later date. 

Needs Assessment : A Needs Assessment (see appendix L ) was used with 
parents to determine their priority of content deas as well as form£5t 
for meetings. The Parent Priority of Child Skills (see appendix R) was 
used to provide parents an opportunity for input into the objectives set 
for thei r child. 

Parent areas of greatest interest v;ere used as contend for parent 
meetings and materials distributed. Interest areas receiving highest 
priority are listed below: 

1. Understanding the needs of the gifted-handicapped child 

2 . How ch i Id ren 1 ea rn 

3. Ways to stii.iulate my child's vocabulary 
Information on my child's handicapping condition 

5. Ways to stimulate creativity 

6, Becoming an effective advocate for my child's services 

In response to the Parent 'iority of Child Skills, with one exception, 
parents did not respond with specificity to the request for skills they 
wanted their child to attain. 

Parent Teacher Conferences: Within the first three weeks, parent- 
teacher conferences were held to establish jointly selected objectives. 
These were based on parent priorities and the chile's present performance 
on the Learning Accomplishment Profile. Such conr'erences v^ere held 
twice at later intervals when new objectives were set. Subsequent addi- 
tional conferences have been individually arranged at home with one 
set of parents whose transportation was provided by another source, and 
whose work schedule and family responsibilities were extremely heavy. 

Meetings: Although the group was small and attendance limited, there 
were six meetings which included an initial orientation to the prograrn 
with videotapes of the children. Subsequent sessions dealt with "How 
Your Child Learns", "Creativity", "Advocacy", "Sibling Rib,ilry", "PL9^- 
1^2". Films and filmstrips and some guest leaders were used to stimulate 
discussion. Printed hand-ouls of information and ma'^,c.?.inc articles rele- 
vant to the subjects were distributed. 
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Printed Materials and Library: Because this population utilized 
reading materials more easily, materials were periodically given to the 
parents about their child's specific disability, current legislative 
issues or parenting skills. The project library composed of parenting 
books, as well as some children's books, was developed early in the 
fall. Some toys were also loaned from the classroom supply on a rotat- 
ing bas i s . 

Home Activities : A 9 aduate intern with the program began develop- 
ing informal home activities that provided parents an opportunity to 
extend the child's classroom learning into the home (see append'x S.) 
Availability of materials, use of the everyday natural teaching oppor- 
tunities, and consideration of the home routine characterized these 
activities. These v/ere distributed bi-weekly 10 the parents. 

Classroom Participation: AM parents have been given opportunity to 
participate in the classroom. Only one has elected to be a regular 
weekly volunteer. Help with field trips and preparation for Thanks- 
giving dinner in the classroom as well as Christmas and jirthday parties 
have enabled all parents to have some involvement. 

Parent Bulletin Board: A bulletin board for posting notices, news 
items of interest, workshops and conferences, materials available for 
ordering, cartoons on childcare, and pictures, has been maintained out- 
side the classroom during the year. 



IN. SOCIAL SERVICE AND COMMUNITY RESOURCES 



The family services coordinator has provided traditional casework ser- 
vices as needed and referral or liaison with other comnvjnity agencies. The 
family coordinator has provided liaison vnth the family around the evaluation 
and treatment of the children in the physically handicapped class. The small 
number of partlcioants and the informal contact has permitted counseling 
wi th the fami 1 ies . 



Transportation funds have been secured from the public schools and 
Easter Seals. Volunteers located through the Red Cross and churches h<i\fe 
assisted with transportation when parents have been unable to n.ake this pro- 
vision. Personnel and materials have been secured from learning institutions 
in North Carolina and T"OS. Department of Soc'al Services, churches, and 
university and college facilities have also provideu resource material:* and 
personne 1 . 

Volunteers to assist the specific developn.cnt of individual children's 
talents in the Head Start program were recruited through the Volunteer 
Service Bureau, the Arts Council, and Hillside High School. Individ^jal 
music lessons were arranged for two of the Ho ad Start child ten c.nd om 
volunteei" gave .t lessons to the group of Head Start children. 



IV. PROGRAM EVALUATION 




Since the family progroni focus and content has been In the f)rocess of 
development during this year, the evaluation will be limited t(; t fu* Parent 
Sat i s f i cat t on Ques t i onna i re (se append i x U , V) . 



In the coming year, it is anticipated that the program can be eval- 
uated Dy means of a pre-post assessment of the parent/child interaction 
since this is the target for the parent program intervention strategy. 
Appropriate scales for such evaluation are currently under consideration. 
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EVALUATION 



Tlie Gifted-Handicapped Project has attempteo to evaluate its program 
in a way that would provide meaningful information and feedback to project 
staff, parents and children, and to target audiences. This has not been 
an easy task with the small and very un'que population served by the pro- 
ject. This section will identify the questions focused on by the on-going 
eva 1 uat ion . Al though there is not total distinct! on in pract i ce , the 
programs for children and for parents are discussed separately, 

FOR CHILDREN 

- How accurate were case finding procedures? 

- What was the pattern of change for each individual child? 
(Case studi^ approach) 

- What were the character t sties of children referred to the 
program? 

- ^ children in program progress toward placements in less 

^estr ictive alternatives? ( 

/ 

- As reflected in activities at different levels of hierarchy , 
what represents a good balance of structured vs. independent 
activities? 

- Is there an incrca.^j : nq tn:nd m activities basod on higher 
Levels of cognition as part ici pat 2 on m program progresses? 
(i.e.. Docs Kjhild wove more rapidly through basic information?) 

Casefindmg: As rc'orted in the section on r ec r u i t m.,n t , the percent- 
ages of nppropflate referrals based on the training provided for recruit- 
ment were sixty-one percent in iy/S"7b and seventy-four percent in ly/b-//. 
This is mud) higher than the accuracy of teacher leferral shown in previous 
'-tudies. Based on this information, the project . 11 continue to provide 
information and guidance in identification to those people who have cofjtact 
with young, handicapped children. 

Individual Change: Probably the most important philosophical issue 
in the evaluation of the project, lies in the focus on individual, rather 
than qroup data and the case-study approach. Taking into count the qui de- 
lines for identification, the varying handicaps and age range, and the 
small population, it was seen as inappropriate to attempt to evaluate group ^ 
change based on the use of uniform, standardized measures or to corr'pare re^ 
suits. Therefore, as much information as possible is collected on each 
chMd. In addition, group data was also collected on the curriculum to 
examine the general trend of activities. 

Within the case study, the areas were chosen to highlight the nK)St 
important aspects of the children with regard to the program goals. The 
case study served as an outline for coPocting information. A^ the project 
continues to meet its objectives, the c line is revised with regard to 
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information collected. For instance, it is anticipated that during the 
third year of the project, interactive strategies to facilitate creative 
behavior, question asking, and problem-solving skills in the classroom and 
home will be studied, thus requiring observation <^nd dat? collection of^ 
interaction between teacher and child and parent and child. The following 
is a brief description of the areas of focus of the Case study, and a 
sample is included in the appendix (see appendix T ). 

Case Study Format \ 

1. Background - Family background including composition, social 
characteristics, extended family, impact of child on family. 

2. Description of child - physical id psychological 

Assessment information - includinc reasons for inclusion in 
prog ram 



Social behavior - evidence of qiftedness, creativity, problem 
soiving sk i 1 1 s , , i mag i n-i ry play, self-concept, independence, 
moods, peer relationships, cOfnmun i ca t i on 



5. Ciasrroom activities - curriculum data, classroon rc -am 

6. Family Participation - satisfaction, prior invo! contents 
of meetings, amount, skills acquired 

Ale )g with the descriptive data, standardized test scores, develop- 
mental data, and records of objectives achieved, are kept for each child. 
Fable 1 shows the pre and post-testing information on each child enrolled 
in the program. Since many of the children beqan the program demonstrating 
skills obov^/their chronological age, it is difficult to assess whdt nieaninj 
Ic qive their current rate of development. Since there are no norms for the 
rate of development of f_Jfted children a^ different ages, more data is needed 
before a.iy interpretation can be given to rate of development. 



Currently the development of 



informal evaluation based on the 



c jr r i cu 1 uni i s being explored, und will probably be field tested during 
the third year. This will provide a rhira measure of progress related 
directly to the skills taught in the program, and will oe used as an assess- 
ment too 1 . 

TABLE 1 
I nd i V i dua 1 Test Da .a 



Chi Id ^: (Bl ind) 
Test i nq I ns t rumen t 



LAP" 



CA 



25 
mos 



Pre-Test 

Resu 1 ts (cieve lop- 
men J:a 1 age) 

GPi 27 n>os . 

FM 2^ nios. 



Lang 33 



CA 



32 



Pos t-Tes t 
Resu 1 ts 

GM 33-- 

FM 33^ 
Self 
' ^Ip 33 
ioc 33+ 
Lang 33+ 
Coq 33+ 



. I me 
Lapsed 



7 mos . 



Change 

46 
+ 7 



'•Infant LAP used and ceiling reached In many areas dur^nq post-tesr 

68 . . 

be 



Chi Id n (Visual ly impaired) 



Tes t i ng 1 nst runient 


CA 


Pre-Tf^ t 

Resul ts (develop 
menta 1 age) 




CA 


Post-Test- 
Resul ts 


T i me 
Lapsed 


Change 


LAP 


25 
Mos. 


GM 26 

FM 26 
Soc 28 
SH 25 
Cog. 3^ 
Lang. 3^ 




38 
Mos. 


GM ^8 

FM ho-dO 
Soc 60+ 
SH 36-^48 
Cog. 60-72 
Lang. 72 


13 Mos. 


+22 

+ 22 
+ 36+ 
+ 1 1 + 
+ 26+ 
+ 38 


PPVT (Peabody f^ic- 
ture Vocabulary 
'Test) 


27 
Mos. 


^3 Mos. 




33 
Mos. 

V 


61 Mos. 


1 ] Mos . 


+;8mos 


Le 1 te r 1 n t erna ~ 
tional Perforni- 
ance Scale 




Not used as pre- 
test since extent 
of V i sual d i sab i - 
1 i ty not known at 
t i me and Appro- 
pr lateness of in- 
strument was 
ques t ionab 1 e 




Mos. 


DU nOS . 







Child ^'3 (Visually Impaired) 



LAP 


36 


GM 30 




^8 


GM 36 


12 Mos. 


+ 6 Mos 




Mos. 


FM 30 




Mos. 






+ 18 






Soc - 






Soc 60 










SH - 






SH 35 










Lang. 33 






Lancj. ^8 




+ 15 






Cog. 36 






Cog. ^8 




+ 12 


M-rr i M Palrer 


3^ 


36 Mos. 




^8 


^8 MO'^ + 




+12 Mos 


Sea le 


Mos. 






Mos. 









■'■Post-test inq done dur'ng period vyhcrc per fonncincf.' v>ris being riffc^cted 
by adjustmenf; to seizure inedicofion Motor per forf';ancc was porticularly 
effected. 
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Child (Severe Athetoid Cerebral Palsy) 



Test ing I nstrument 



Test for Audi tory 
Comprehension of 
Language (car row) 



PIAT (Peabody In- 
dividual Achieve- 
ment test) 



LAP'' 



CA 



5-7 

(67 
mos) 



Pre- test 

Resu 1 ts (devl op 
mental age) 

6-3 

(75 ntts) 



"Ce iling of test is 6-11 
I iri t. 
'■•'Ceiling 72 ronihs. 



1 


Post-Test 








T i me 


CA 


Resu 1 t s 


Lapsed 


7-0 


6-9 


17 








mos) 






7-0 


r r 




(8^ 


(65 nx)S . ) 




mos . ) 


Grade 


Age 


Area 


Equi v. 


Equ i V 


na tn 




C- c; 


Keaa*^ 






i ng 


1 9 




Spei 1- 






ing 


].k 


6.6 


84 mos . 


72+(in 






i t ems 






iiot phy- 






sical 1 V 






i mposs i - 






ble) 




ccura te 


assessmen t 


at 



Chi Id ^- 5 (Head Start) 



Costing Instrurr^cnt 



Test for Aud i tory 
Comprehens ion of 
Language (Car row) 

Le i ter 



CA 



3-9 
(15 
mos . ) 

3-9 

(^5 
mos . ) 



Pre-Test 

Resul ts (develop- 
mental age) 

3-6 {k2 mos.) 



3-3 (63 mos , 







Post-Test 










T i me 




CA 


Resul ts 


Lapsed 






6-1 


6 {DOS 




(51 ^ 


(73 






mos . } 


n>os . ) 






k-k 


5-9 


7 n)os . 




(5? 


(69 mos.) 






mos) 







Change 
+31 mos. 

+ 17 .~os. 
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Child //6 (Head Start) 



Test ing Instrumen t 

1 

! 


CA 


Pre-Test 

Resu 1 t5 (devel op- 
mental age) 




CA 


Post-Tes'c 
Resul ts 


T ime 
Lapsed 


Change 


Tes Z for Aud 1 tory 
Comprehension of 
Language 


(51 

TIOS) 


k-Q {kS mos) 




5-1 
(61 
mos) 


6- 

(6] mos.) 


6 mos. 


+33 mos 


Le 1 ter 


(52 
nos) 


5-0 (60 mos) 




5-2 

(62 
mos) 


5-6 

(66 mosj 


6 mos. 


+ 6 mos 


Chi Id n (Head Start) 












Testing Instrument 


CA 


Pre-Tect 

Resul ts (devel op- 
mental age) 




CA 


Post-Test 
Resul ts 


T i mc 
Lapsed 


Change 


Test for Audi tory 
Comprehension of 
Language 


i.-6 
(5^^ 

rnos) 


5-3 (63 ^.os.) 




^1-11 

(59 
mos) 


6-9 

(81 mos.) 


5 nios . 


+18 mos 


Le ' ter 


(5-'i 
mcs ) 


5-3 (63 mos,) 




^-11 

(59 
mos) 


6-0 

(72 mos.) 


5 mos . 


+ 9 mos 



Chi Id A'8 (Head Start) 



Testing Instrument- 


CA 


Pre-Test 

Resul ts (develop- 
men ta 1 age) 




CA 


Pos t-Tes c 
Resul ts 


T i me 
L3pi>ed 


Change 


Test for Auditory 
Comprehens ion of 
Language 


(50 

HKDS) 


5-0 (50 mos.) 




5-1 
(61 

mos) 


6-7 

(79 nios.) 


11 '.H)S, 


+ 19 rros 


Le i ter 


(50 
mos) 


5-6 (66 mos.) 




5-0 
(60 

mo<- 


6«0 

(72 mos.) 


10 FTK)S. 


+ 6 mos 
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Child fIS {Head Start) 



Testing Instrument 


CA 


Pre-Test 

Resul ts (develop- 
.rental age) 




CA 


Post-Test 
Resul ts 


T ime 
Lapsed 


Change 


Test for Aud i tory 
Comprehension of 
Language 


3-0 
(60 
mos) 


6-^ (76 pos . ) 




5-7 

(67 
mosj 


6^9 

(81 nx)S.) 


7 mos , 


+ 5 JTK>S 


Le i ter 


5-0 

(60 
mos) 


5-0 (60 mos.) 




5-8 

(68 
mos) 


5-9 

(69 mos.) 


8 mos . 


+ 5 fPO:> 


Chi Id ^ iO (Head Start 












Testing Instrument 


CA 


Pre-Test 

Resul ts (develop- 
menra 1 age) 




CA 


Post-Test 
Resul ts 


T ime 

L apsed 


Change 


Test for Aud I tory 
Comprehension of 
Language 


5-11 

(71 

R'.OS ) 


6-7 (79 TOS.) 




6-3 
(75 
mos) 


6-9 

(81 mos.) 


^ mos . 


+ 2 mos 


Le i ter 


5-11 

(71 
mos) 


5-3 (69 mos.) 




6-3 
(75 
mos) 


6-3 

(75 mos.) 


k mos. 


+ 6 mos 


Chi Id ''1 1 (Heod Start) 












Tes t i nq 1 ns I rumen t 


CA 


Pre-Test 

Resu 1 ts (develop- 
meniai agtj) 




CA 


i ^bl-Tcst 
Resul ts 


T i mc 
Lapsed 


Change 


Test for Audi lory 
Compr ehens i on of 
L mguage 


-4-8 

(56 

mos) 


6^5 (77 mos.) 




5-6 

(66 

ITK)S) 


6-10 

(82 mos.) 


10 mos. 


+16 mos 


Le i ter 


^-8 

^56 
mcs) 


5-10 (70 mos.) 




5-7 

(67 
mos ) 


6-6 

(78 mos.) 


11 mo s . 


^-1 I fTXDS 
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Characteristics: Table 2 lists the frequency of the handicapping 
conditions within the population receiving direct services from the pro- 
ject. Within each category, there have been children v.ith mild to moderate 
disabilities, and some with severe handicaps. The children from Head Start 
qualified for inclusion because of their exceptional ability in spite of 
the economic or experiential deprivation they have experienced, however, 
the population served by the project in the third year will only include 
children with physical disabilities. 

Of the behavioral characteristics attributed to children referred and 
accepted by the project, the following are th^ Tiost frequently mentioned: 

1. Ability to learn rapidly 

2. Ability to learn or develop alternate ways of doing tasks to 
compensate for handicaps 

3. Extremely observant 

^. Sel t-mot i vated to learn 

5. Long attention span 

The children ranged in age from two and one-half to seven with most child- 
ren between the ages r( three ^^nd six years. 

TABLE 2 

Frequency of Handicapping Conditions Within Population Served by Project 

1975-76 1976-77 

V i sua i i y i -71 pa i red 2 3 

Hearing h^'poired 2 q 

Sp i na B i f I da I q 

Cerebral Palsy 3 1 

Economically Deprived (Head Start) ^* 3 7 

•'Does not include children receiving consultation or evaluation ^^rvJcc^s. 



For riony of the chlldr.n, participation in a f)roqran that focused on 
strengths and skills, e^'en though it was a proqrafn for the hand leap f)ed , 
became a transition to enrol Indent in a regular M.hool or [)resch(H)l (: , rim. 
Table 3 shows the movement of children to less resiricti- pljceMerUs nJti^r 
their part ici pat 'on in the Gi f ted-Hand ic Jpped Program. 
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Movement to the Least Restrict<^e Alternative (includes all children who 
have participated in prolecr.) 

Placement Number of Children in Each Setting 

1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 

Regular Public Si^hocl Class 1 8 

Public School Class with Resource 

Services 2 5 

Special Class in Public School 1 1 

Regular Preschool 2 

Head Start or other Day Care 7 7 3 

Preschool Program for the Handle pped 5 ^ ^ 

Special School (in community) 2 

Oeve lop*:ien ta 1 Center 1 

Res i dent i a 1 Set t i ng 

Home (no services) 2 



Curriculum: Until ari evaluation or asscbsi-ient instrument is developed 
that relates directly to the skills focused on in the curriculum, two pro- 
cedures are used for measuring children's progress: pre-post use of stand- 
ardized tests and records of the objectives each child accon^pl i shes at each 
level within the curficulum. Objectives recorded in this system reflect 
the activities in a child's total program. 

A major goal of the program was to oevelop a curriculum that would 
provide r,K;re than j-'^t learning of facts and memorization at the preschool 
level. The goal was to able to include creative problem-solving activi- 
ties in addition lO prov'iding basic information and experiences necessary 
to build on. As the year |;t'(;9reSbeL , the data collected on the curriculum 
tend to show n incr^^asinq trend in tne percentage of activities at tie 
higher ie^e especially in synthesis ^nd eval- :)n. Because children 
attended f different amounts of time ar.d were v^arying developmental 
leveU, no data was collected regard'^g the ra. progression through a 

unit's activities. However , since the cu r r i c ul . e cords show t ha t the 
activities the highest levels increased steadily throughout the year, it 
is likel/ that the children were progressing through the more basic skills 
more rapidly jnd more were participating in more independent and advanced 
activities. Percentage of activities at each le/ei for individual children 
r?nd for the total program are represented in Fifjures 1 - i 
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Percentage of objectives completed at each level within curriculun* for 
first second, and segments of the third year. 



F inure 1 



percentage 
of 

Object i ves 

60 - 

50 - 

ho - 

30 - 

20 - 

10 - 

0 -- 

Lcve I 

Perce. It fXjo 

of 

Ob j ec t i ves 

60 - 
i 

50 -i 
'to - 



3 



CHILD •••1 



Figure 2 



KEY 

1st third/yr m 
2Rd third/yr 
Last third/yr W"\.%.VXW 
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Level 




H3 12 3 13 



C A A 

CHILD n 



75 ^'-^ 



Si 



Figure 3 
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Figure 5 
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Figure 7 
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It is interesting to note that the knowledge and comprehension levels 
comprised only twenty-one and eighteen percent, respectively, of the totai 
curriculum. This is probably much lower than In most preschool and early 
childhood programs. Ui addition, the data reflei^t the f: .us of the program 
on the application of information, rather than rote learning. A comparison 
of a classroom prior to and after beginning use or this model would most 
likely reveal nj xh greater Increases i,i all of the more advanced levels. 
Ptwject staff are interested in comparing this data vnth observations of 
other classrooms in the third year. 

FOR PARENTS 

Although parental evaluations of tlje Gifted Handicapped Program were 
obtained at the end of both the first and second project^ years, tht results 
reported here arc those of ihe second year only. Since the family program 
was greatly expanded in the second project year, the results of that evalu- 
ation specify more accurately the more valuable experiences for parents. 
Year 1 evaluations focused on parents satisfaction with the program for 
children, and results *n that area were ve:/ similar to those Included here. 
One recommendation by a parent during the first year's evaluation wa? .lat 
the project provide more Information on things parents and children could do 
at home. This became ne of the rr.ojor components of the second year's 
f am i 1 y prog ram. 

Evaluation of the program by parents. VN/ao used to respond to the follow- 
ing questions: 

- Whdt typos; of Ocivciit j>c^ j ci [uit i (^ii jrc the mc.^t Iiol^^tul? 

- What results of the program in rL-ldtion to cnild ciiaiujc wurc 
perct^ived by the parents? 

- What did the rarcnts, t/u'mst'i" , cam from part : ci pat ^ ^\ the 
program.' 

Evaluation Proct^durv and Kuspcnhe: In an effort to obtain both object- 
ive and subjective program evaluation by pnrents, forms (appe^'idix U.V] 
developed and d 1 si r i but to parents at the eno of the yrfdr. The two p-^pu- 
latlons arid piogran fornatb necessitated slightly different forns for the 
Head Start and the physical b handicoppe^' class. 

Seven of the parents 'm the phy s i c ^ 1 ) / - i ^^ppe i f.K)s^ rctur^eJ I k 
forms. Seven home interviews were conducted ^ *th Head Stat* mothers in 
addition to the use of the printed form that hod be^^n mailed to then pre- 
viously. The hor.ie vibltb permitted spontaneous remarks an suqqestions. 
Since the Head Start parent program, had consisted priinarJIy of home ' s i t 
with the mothers, it was decided ♦^o solicit evaluatioiis only fr^jm the 
mothers of the Head Start popu':*tion. 

Panjii t Pare I ci pa 1 1 on ; 

A. Piiys}cally-hdrKiiCi,,i i^''^ •/.•ss; Numerous options for participation 
parents of the phys I ca 1 1 y-han/'j 1 capped clr.^s v'cro listed on the evaluation 
form. All parents participated in many of the activities. Ot t^^*^ rmrtMeeri 
option for parents, no one oarticipated In fewer than eleven ind the hi jlr^t 
number W2s seventeen. The mean v^as 13-6, 




Parents were also asked to rank the four most valuable activities 
from the nineteen listed. Among the five parents who ranked the four most 
helpful activities, the following four received the highest rating (calcu- 
lated by weightings according to their rank): 

1. Individual parent-staff conferences 

— 2. Classroom observation 

3. Printed materials regarding child's special needs 

k. Staff assistance with individual requests on location of 
communi ty resources 

B. Head Start: Because of the home based approach selected for the 
Head Start population, there were fewer options for parental participation. 
Of the nine available activities, all mothers participated in no fewer 
than five with nine being the highest. The mean was 7-3- 

In response to the ranking of the four most helpful activities, the 
seven parents gave the foPowing the highest rating (calculated by weight- 
ing according to their rank): 

1 . Home visits 

2. Home activities with child 

3. Printed materials about working with my child 
k. Classroom observation 

It is interesting to note that the highest rated activities, though differently 
labeled, for both groups of parents still represent the individual attention 
of the staff to parent. 

One Head Start mother remar ked . . . " ( the visits) made me want to do nxDre 
myself for S, to help her learn." A parent of a physically handicapped child 
said, ..."The staff has provided a great deal of emotional support for me 
these past months. There is much comfort in the realization that thef*e is 
someone to answer my questions, listen to my problems, and share my fears 
and anxieties abo^t B's future." 

One hundred percent of parents responding in both groups felt there had 
been enough opportunities for participation in the program. 

Parent Perception of Program Results: 

A. Child Cnanges: All parents responding in both groups stated that 
their child had nade improvements or positive changes since entering the 
program. The tallies of changes noted in various areaj as perceived by both 
parent groups are shown below: 

Head Start Rhys. Hand. 
N=7 . N=7 

1, Language/communication 7 ^ 

2. Motor (large and s-mall muscle coordination) 5 ^ 
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Head Start 
N=7 



Phys. Hand. 
'n=7 



3. Relationship with other children 6 6 

k. Relationships with family members 7 ^ 

5. Relationship with other adults 6 h 

6. Self-help (eating, dressing, toilet) 6 7 

7. Reasoning problem solving 5 6 

8. At tent ion 5 5 



It is interesting to note that generally more areas of improvement were 
noted by the Head Start parents. All Head Start parents perceived the 
language/communication and rel at ionsh i p wi th family members as areas of 
positive change. In addition, the interpersonal relationships .ith children 
and adultL as well as self-help skills were noted by six of the parents as 
being areas of positive change. Changes perceived by paients were undoubted- 
ly related to the child's classroom experiences as well as by change in the 
home environment and the severity of the handicap. 

Although causal relationship cannot be claimed, the orin.ary focus of 
che home visits was to foster greater parent-child interaction as a means 
of facilitating the child's learning. It is therefore gratifying to note 
that the positive changes perceived by parents were in the areas chosen as 
parent program goals. 

B. Parent Changes: Parents were asked to consider v^hat tfiey gained 
from part icipat in9 in the program. Again the Head Start parents noted gains 
in more areas for themselves than did the parents of the physically handi- 
capped. Because of the program content differences, these items are listed 
somewhat differently. Tallies are shown below: 

HEAD START 

rl of Parents Perceiving 



Content Areas Gains N= 7 

Ideas about how my child learns 6 

Ideas about how I can teach my child 7 

Wavs lo handle child's behavior 7 

Activities to do with my child at home 7 

Knowledge about how important I am in my 

ch i Id's 1 earn i ng 6 

Ways to help my child do creative things 7 

Ways to help my child talk more 5 

Ways to help my child feel good about himself 7 
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PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CLASS 

Content Areas H of Parents Perceiving 

+ Gains N=7 

Knowledge of my child's abilities 6 

Knov/ledge of my childS special needs 7 

Greater acceptance of my child's unique 

abilities and disabilities ^ 

Knowledge of my role in my child's growth 

and development ^ 

Knowledge of how to work with my child 6 

Knowledge of how to foster creativity 3 

Knowledge of services available to my child 6 

Knowledge of ways to become a more effective 

advocate for my child k 



Program Satisfaction: All parents in both groups indicated positive 
reactions by themselves and their children to the program* Parents felt 
the staff was well qualified and that parent staff communication was good. 
They felt they have been given adequate orientation to the program and ample 
opportunity to suggest new ideas during the year. 

One significant difference between the Head Start group and parents of 
phys ica 1 ly-handicappea children was in response to the desire for more home 
activities. Five of Head Start mothers would have liked more home activities 
as contrasted to only two of the parents of physically-handicapped. 

Two parents of the Physically-Handicapped class suggested adding "normal" 
model children. One family whose child was enrolled in the program for 
two months during the fall of 1976 expressed dissatisfaction with the amount 
of structure in the program and subsequently moved their child to a regular 
day care program. 

In the normal conversations with Head Start mothers, several comments 
indicated the parents' satisfaction. 

..."(the program) made me feel like what I vjas doing was r*ight. It 
gave me a lot of en 1 i ghtenment . . . s i nee being with you all, M is 
better able to communicate with me." 

...*'lt has made me become closer to my child in understanding Iiim." 

..."My child is now showing great interest in her work... and a great 
sense of responsibility not shown before the program started." 

..."The program is very helpful in teaching children the meaning of 
self confidence and respons i b i 1 i ty . . . S is like a different child, 
more crea.ive and a good imagination." 
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In response to the information that the program would not serve Head 
Start children next year, but would only serve physically-handicapped, one 
Head Start parent said..."! don't want them to cut the program out. It's 
a waste to let it go.. . It's not fair for a chi Id to have to be physically 
handicapped to get these services." 

FOR CHILDREN, PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

One additional goal of the project evaluation is in the area of adult- 
child interaction to foster development of creativity and reasoning skills. 
It is anticipated that this area will be explored in the third year, and 
some guidelines developed for teacher-child and parent-child interaction 
strategies for facilitating development. The key question here is: 

- What strategies can be used in the classroom and at home to foster 
creativity and problem-solving behavior? 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



The project's staff development component provided opportunities 
for the staff members to increase skills related to individual respon- 
sibilities. Some activities were for the entire staff of the Chapel 
Hill Tratnincj-Out reach Project but those discussed in this section were 
specifically for the Gi fted-Ha.»dicapped Program staff. 

The major goals of staff development were as follows: 

- To orient the demonstration program staff to project 
goals, objectives, and the roles of personnel 

- To assess staff needs and plan for staff development 

- To devel^op and implement strategies to be used in staff 
deve 1 opment 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

During year one, each staff member was asked to identify the needs 
they would have in order to meet their responsibilities and to suggest 
specific experiences, activities, and training to meet these needs. In 
the second year, staff development needs were identified periodically 
during planning meetings in an informal method. Needs identified ranged 
from creative art activities for the handicapped to reading instruction 
for a non-verbal cerebral palsied child. 

PROCEDURES 

- Individual conferences 

- Attendance at seminar of national leaders in gifted 
education 

- P lann ing sess i ons 

- Attendance at TAOS First Year Project meeting 

- Individual reading and study 

- Training and orientation by collaborating agencies 

- Utilization of consultants 

- Participation in conferences 

- In-service training with Outreach staff 

- Participation in University of North Carolina D.D.D.L. 
courses and seminars 

- F i 1ms 

- Enrollment in coursework at U.N.C. 

Training, meetings, courses, films and other activities were on 
the topics of assessment, handicapping conditions, mai n st reami ng , educa- 
tion of Che gifted, speech and language programing, the gifted-handi- 
capped, music and drama, working vnth families, fostering creativity, 
administration, evaluation, and project planning. 

EVALUATION 

The staff evaluated the training experiences through the use of a 
questionnaire; ratings noted that twenty-two | ircent were exceptional, 
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Sixty percent were good, thirteen percent were fair and five percent 
were poor. Thost* activities which received the highest ratings were 
weekly planrung meetings, workshops by consultants on music and arama, 
individual staff conferences, seminars at the Division for Disorders in 
Development and Learning, films shown at staff meetings and technical 
assiscance received from TADS. 

Suggestions for improvement in staff development included assignment 
of individual staff members to report on topics of interest on a regular 
basis, increased use of workshops and consultants, and opportunity for 
individual staff members to participate in university courses and/or 
conferences related to their own areas of interest and responsibility. 
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DISSEMINATION AND TRAINING 



Since the Gifted-Handicapped Program was funded to serve a unique popu- 
lation, there has been much interest expressed in it by many groups and 
individuals since its beginning. In addition, it was necessary to develop 
some training materials for recruitment purposes. Because of these two 
reasons, the project has been involved in development of materials, den.on- 
stration and training from its inception, 

PUBLIC AWARENESS 

In answer to the many requests for information from parents, profes- 
sionals, and collaborating a9encies, a brochure was developed describing 
the basic rationale for the program and the available services. Articles 
on new developments were included in the Chapel Hill Training-Outreach News 
letter, in local newspapers, and in the newsletters of Frank Porter Graham 
Child Development Center, and North Carolina Memorial Hospital. One child 
and parent participated in a local television intervlv^/ show. 

Observers to the program are frequent because of the proximity to the 
university ar.d because of the large numbers of visitors to the Chapel Hill 
Outreach Project. Observers included students in the fields of psychology, 
education, social work, recreation therapy, and medicine, staff from other 
First Chance Programs, therapists, teachers, and parents. Visitors came 
from local agencies and from programs in other states (Massachusetts, Colo- 
rado, New York) and other countries (Canada, Australia, Sweden). 



MATERIALS: In order to answer requests for presentations at national 
conferences and collaborating agencies, and for use in recruitment, the 
project staff has developed the following audio-visual and print materials. 

Identification of Giftedness in Young Children, This slide-tape pre- 
sentation, developed for recruitment as well as training, describes behav- 
iors of young children that might be indicators of giftedness or special 
abilities. It presents a broadened view of giftedness and examples of 
gi f ted-hand i cappeo children. (Approximately twenty-five minutes, see appen^ 
dix E for script.) 

Audrey, A Case Study. This is a slide-tape presentation about a 3^2 
year-old visually impaired, gifted-handicapped child and her family. Three 
sections are. Audrey, Audrey's Family, and Audrey in the Gifted-Handicapped 
Classroom (approximatel / th i rty minutes , see appendix W for script). 

Gifted Children in Head Start, This is a slide presentation on the 
resource room for gifted children in Head Start. The two sections include 
the family program and the classroom. 
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A Planning Guide for Gifted Preschoolers . This is a supplement lo 
the Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project Planning Guide. It includes the 
activities developed for preschool gifted-handicapped children in twenty 
units based on the application of Bloom's Taxonomy at the preschool level. 

Chapel Hill Services the Gifted-Handicapped . This Sunrnary of the 
project was developed in answer to the many requests for information on 
different components of the project. 

WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES: Table I lists the workshops done by the 
project staff at various conferences. A sample agenda from a workshop done 
for kindergarten teachers is included in the appendices (see appendix X). 

TABLE I 

Workshops and Training by Outreach Staff on 
Gifted-Handicapped 1975-76, 1976-77 



No. of 

Date, ., Agency Address People Topic 




3/76 


N.C. Conference on 
Gifted & Talented 


Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


30 


Gi f ted -Handicapped 
Project 


2/76 


Div. for Disorders 
i n Devel opment & 
Learn i ng 


Chapel Hill 
N.C. 


25 


Identification of the< 
Gi f ted -Handicapped 


V76 


Counci 1 for Excep- 
t iona 1 ch i 1 dren 


Ch icago. 111. 


150 


Identification of the 
Gi f ted -Handicapped 


5/76 


Fi rst Annua 1 Confer- 
ence on Gifted-Hand- 
i capped 


Hartford , Conn . 


50 


Identifying Giftedness 
in Young Ch i Id ren 


11/76 


N.C. Counci 1 for 
Except i ona 1 Ch i 1 d- 
ren 


Wi nston-Sa 1 em , 
N.C. 


1 nc 


P reschoo 1 Serv i ces for 
the Gifted-Handicapped 


2/77 


Chape 1 Hill -Ca rr- 

boro City Sciiools Chapel Hill, 

Kindergarten Teachers N.C. 


25 


Identifying Giftedness 
i n Young Child ren 


3/77 


Divis ion of Dis- 
orders in Develop- 
ment & Learning 


Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 


30 


The Gifted-Handicapped 
Project y 


3/77 


^ Kansas Slate Dept . 
of Publ ic 1 nst njcc- 
i on 


Topeka , 
Kansas 


50 


The Gifted-Handicapped 
Chi Id Wi thin the Fami ly 
Component 


^/77 


Counci 1 for Excep" 
t iona 1 Child ren 


At lanta, 
Georg i a 


70 


Preschool Services for 
the Gifted-Handicapped 


5/77 


Project Seven 
Head Start 


Berke 1 ey , 
Ca 1 i forn ia 




Used Identification Slide 
show in two training ses- 
s ions for agency person- 
ne 1 
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GRADUATE STUDENTS: Many grariuate students from the University of 
North Carolina from the areas of social work, psychology, and education, 
have interned with the Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project. During 
the first year, although many students observed, no practicum students 
were accepted as this was the development phase of the project. Two 
special education interns and three psychology interns from the Division 
for Disorders in Development and Learning did spend a brief period in 
the classroom but it was noc their placement. One doctoral student in 
special education did begin an intensive? study of the project during that 
year which has resulted in the completion of two publishable articles and 
a presentation on the gifted-handicapped at the 1977 Conference of the 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

During the 1976"77 school year, four practicum stuoents had full- 
time placements with the project, in addition to the student studying the 
issues related to the gifted-handicapped. All students weie at the Masters 
level - tr.'ee from Early Childhood Special Education and one from Social ' 
Work. Two student interns conducted occupational and speech therapy 
sessio'^s under the supervision of D.D.D.L. staff. Responsibilities of 
stude.its in the classroom are sequenced according to the skills and re- 
quiremen/ts in their coursework. 

Table 2 summarizes the frequencies of demonstration "nd dissemination 
strategies for 1975"77- 



TABLE 2 



Vis itors 



200 



Brochures 



1500 



Project Newsletter Articles 

Child Development Institute 
Nev/sletter Article 



3 (500 distribution) 



1 (2000 d istr ibut ion) 



Newspaper Art icl es 



T. V. Show 



Workshops 



10 (530 participants) 



Graduate Students 



12 
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RESOURCES 

The purpose of this section is to provide parents and professionals 
wi th other sources of information and assistance. An attempt has been made 
to be selective and to list agencies and books that would be most helpful 
to the audience of th.s monograph. However, with the rapid changes in 
publications and the unique needs of every program and family, the reader 
will have to select those which are most relevant. 

AGENCIES AND ORGANIZ.\i'IONS 

Recreation Information: 

Therapeutic Recreation Services 
National Recreation and Park Association 
1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

American Association for Healtl-, Physical Education 

and Recreat ion 
1201 l6th Street N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
Tel ephone: 833-^000 

Hearing Impaired: 

Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deat" 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D, C. 20007 

American Speech and Hearing Association 
9030 Old Georgetown Road 
Belhesda, Maryland 2001^ 

Council on Education of the Deaf 

Obtain the current address from: 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

National Advisory Committee on the Education of the Deaf 

330 Independence Avenue, S. W, 

Washington. D. C. 20201 
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visually Impaired: 



American Foundation for the Blind 

15 West 16th Street 

New York, New York 10011 

American Printing House for the Blind 
1839 Frankfort Avenue 
Louisville, Kentucky ^0206 

National Federation of the Blind, Inc. 
1908 Q Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20005 

National Institute of Neurological Disease and Blindness 
9000 Rockvi lie Pike 
Bethesda, Maryland 2001^ 

Orthopedically Handicapped: 

Association for the Aid of Crippleo Children 

3^5 East ^6th Street 

New York, New York 10017 

National Society for Cripp.ed Children and Adults 
2023 West Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 

United Cerebral Palsy Association 

66 E. 3^th Street 

New York, New York 10016 

United Cerebral Palsy Research and Educational Foundation 

321 West ^^th Street 

New York, New York IOO36 

Gifted Children: 

American Association for the Gifted 

15 Gramercy Park 

New York '3, Npw York 10003 

National Association for Gifted Children 
8080 Springvaliey Drive 
Cincinnati, Ohio ^5236 

Nat iona 1 /State Leadership Training Institite 

on the Gifted and Talented 
Civic Center Tower Building, Suite PH-C 
316 W. Second Street 
Los Angeles, California 90012 
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Education : 



Association for Childhood Education International 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W. 
Warhington, 0. C 200!^» 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

National Association for the Education of Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, 0. C. 20009 

Natioml Congress of Parents and Teachers 
700 North Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 606 1 1 

Office of Educat ' *n 

Bureau of Educat -jn for the Hanoicapped 
Regional Office Bldg. - GSA 
7th and D Streets, S. W. 
Washington, 0. C. 20202 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston Virginia 22091 

Other Addresses of Interest : 

American Academy of Pediatrics 

P. 0. Box 103^ 

Evanston, I 1 1 inoii; 60204 

American Parents Committee, Inc. 
Executive Director: Marilyn Mdrcosson 
13^6 Connecticut Avenua, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20U36 
Telephone: (202) 785"3l69 

Chi Id Study Press 
50 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10010 

Child Welfare League of America 

67 I rving Place 

New York, New York 10003 
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Epilepsv Association of North Carolina 
201^ Commonwealth Avenue, Suite 1 
Charlotte, North Carolina 27603 

Family Service Association of America 

E. 23rd Street 
New York, New York 10010 

Library of Congress 

Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
1291 Taylor Street , N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 2001 1 

National Committee for Multiply Harid - Children 

339 Fourteenth Street 

Niagra Falls, New York U303 

The National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 W. Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, I 1 1 inois 60012 

National Foundation for the March of Dimes 
Box 2000 

White Plains, New York 10602 

Social and Rehabilitative Services 
Children's Bureau 
330 Independence Avenue, S. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20201 
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Appendix A 
ADVISORY BOARD INTEREST FORM 



NAME :_ 

ADDRESS : 

(Stree t) (City) (State) 
TELEPHONE: 

1. Which do you conceive of as functions of the advisory board? 

advocacy (local support, recruitment, public awareness, etc) 

support through provision of expertise in a specific area 

goal-setting 

decision-making 

feedback on project activities 



Board experlise and assistance is needed in several areas, (Please check 
one or more in which you are most willing to serve? 

Mobilizing community resources Serv i ce de I i very 

Training Funding 

Replication Staff training 

Community awareness Parent prograrps 

Research Student involvement 



Please discuss any specific ideas you have; 
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3. How frequently do you think the board should meet? 

Monthly Quarterly 

^emi-Annual ly Annual ly 

4. How do you feel you can be kept adequately informed in the work of the 
Project? 

Newsletters 

Regularly scheduled advisory board meetings 

Small group meetings as needs and issues arise 

Meeting with staff individually and observing program 

5. Are there other people whom you would recommend as additional resources 
to this board who arc not presently involved? 
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Appendix B 

THE CHAPEL HILL SYMPOSIUM ON THE HANDICAPPED-GIFTED 



Hosted by; The Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project 



CONNECTICUT: 

D-. Joseph S. Renzul 1 i 

Professor of Educational Psychology 

University of Connecticut 

Ston s , Connect icut 

GEORGIA,^ 

Dr. Catherine B. Bruch, Associate Professor 
Department of Edjjcational Psychology 
University of Georgia 
Atiiens , Georgia 

ILLINOIS: 

Dr. Merle Karnes, Professor 

Institute , for Research on Exceptional Children 
College of Education 
Un i vers i ty of I 1 1 i noi s 
Champa i gn-Urbana , I 1 1 i noi s 

Dr. August Mauser 
Professor of Special Education 
Northern I 1 1 inois Universi ty 
DeKalb, Illinois 

Dr. Reid Zehrbach. Associate Professor 
Institute for Research on Exceptional Children 
College of Education 
Un i vers i ty of I 1 1 i noi s 
Champa i gn-Urbana , I 1 1 i no i s 

NORTH CAROLINA: 

Mr. Don Bailey, Master Teacher 
Outreach Resource Classroom 
Chapel Hill Training- Out reach Project 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 



PART IC I PANTS 
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Symposium on Handicapped-Gifted 
Part ici pants 



North Carolina, continued: 

Dr. James J. Gallagher, Director 
Frank Porter Graham Clii Id Development Center 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Ms. Patricia Griffin, Principal Investigator 
Reliability and Validity Studies of the 
Learnln^g Accomplishment Profile (LAP) 
Chapel Hi 1 1 Training-Outreach Project 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Mr. John Grossi, Project Coordinator 
Gi f ted -Hand i capped Demons t rat ion Project 
Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Ms. Paula Grossi, Research Assistant 
Reliability and Validity Studies of the 
Learning Accomplishment Profile (LAP) 
Chanel Hill Training-Outreach Project 
vHcipel Hill, North Carol i na 

Dr. Andrew Hayes, Research Evaluation Coordinator 
Technical Assistance Delivery System (TADS) 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

M'D. Judith Leonard, Curriculum Coordinator 
G i f ted- Hand i capped Demon st rat ion Proj ect 
Chapel Hill Tra i n ing-Out reach Project 
Chapel Hill, .North Carolina 

Ms. Anne R. Sanford, Director 

Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Proj ect 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Dr . Ann Tu rnbu 1 1 

Department of Special Education 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Mr. David Wilson, Principal Investigator 
Reliability and Validity Studies of the 
Learning Accomplishment Profile (LAP) 
Chapel Hill Tra i n i ng-Ou t reach Project 
Chapel Hill, North Carol ina 
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Symposium on Handicapped-Gifted 
Participants 



WASHINGTON, D.C.: 

Mr. Bud Keith, Planning Intern 

Office of Civil Rights, HEW Office of the Secretary 
Washington, D. C. 

Ms. June Maker 

Member of the National Board for the Gifted and Talented 
U. S. Office of Education 
Wash i ngton , D. C. 
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Appendix C 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON SERVICES FOR THE GIFTED 

I. backckound information 

Name: 

Agency: 

Agency Address: 

(Street or P.O. Box) 

[cTtTl (State) JJlpj 

Your Position: 

Training Received in the area of education of the gifted 



II. PROGRAMS FOR YOUNG, GIFTED CHILDREN (AGES 3-6 YEARS) 

1. Are there any programs to serve young, gifted children and iheir 
families in your schools? 

Yes 

No 

I don't know 

If yes, please give type of program (':^.g., resource room, itinerent 
teacher, etc.), ages of children, and number of children served. 



If yes, does the program include services for parents? 

Yes 

Type of Family Program 

I nfot^mc i on 

^Tra i n i ng 

Counse 1 i ng 



No 



I don't know 



2. Do you use any appropriate instruments for identifying goung, -ifted 
chi Idren? 

Yes 

No 



I don't know ^ - 

■ lij 
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Questionnaire on Services for the Gifted 
2. Continued 

If yes, please give names of tools or description 



3. In your opinion, are teachers effective in identifying the unusual 
abilities exhibited by youngs gifted children? 

Yes 

No 

What method or methods are most commoni/ used foi placement in an/ 
available programs for the gifted in your schools? 

Teacher Recommendat ion 
~ Product Rat i ng (teacher evaluation of creative efforts) 
Group IQ Test 

Individual IQ """est 

Group Achievement Test 

Individual Achievement Test 

Peer Ratings 

Other Sociometric Techniques, specify 

Parent Recommendation 

Other Formal Evaluation, specify 

Self Recommendation 

Devel opmenta I Sea I e 
Test of creativity 

5. What method or methods do you think are best to use as a basis for 
placement in programs for the gifted? Please rate each of the 
following possible methods. 

Extremely Useful Useful Not Useful 



Teacher Recommendat ion 








Product Ra t i ng (teacher 
evaluation of creative efforts 








Group IQ Test 








Individual IQ Test 








Group Achievement Test 








1 nd i V i dua 1 Ach i evement Tes t 








Peer Rating 








Other Sociometric Techniques 
Speci f y 








Parent Recommendat i on 








Other Forfij) Evaludtion 
Spec i fy 








Sel f Rec(jittii(endat ion 








Oeve lopmen ta 1 Sea 1 e 








Test of Great i vi ty 
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ML PROGRAMS FOR THE YOUNG, GIFTED-HANDICAPPED CHILD x3 - 6 YEARS) 

1. Are you aware of any young, gifted-handicapped children in your schools? 
Yes 

No 

2. Are there any handicapped sluuents included in programs for the gifted 
(al 1 ages) in your school ? 

Yes 

No 

3* Are there c-^ny programs available to serve young, gifted-handicapped 
children in your area? 

Yes 

No 

I don ' t know 

If yes, give type and ages and number of cnildren served? 

Type 

Ages 

Number of ch i Id ran 

If yes, does the prjgram offer services to families? 

Yes 

Information 

Couns'eling 

Tra i n i ng 

No 

I don ' t know 

Are you aware of a funcLional curriculum that provides appropriate 
activities for young, gifted-handicapped children? 

Yes 

No 

If yes, what is the nature of the curriculum? 



IV. TRAINING 

1. Do you feel there is a need for teacher training in the area of eduraiion 
of young, gifted-handicapped children? 



Yes 
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\^ Quest ionna i re on Services for the Gifted 

"^2. If there a need for training of teachers in recognizing giftedness or 
/ unusual abilities in young children"? 

Yes 

No 



3- "bo you feel f^achers need training in working with families? 

Yes 

' No ^ 



12.:' 
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Appendix D 



Agency: 

Address; 



CHAPEL HILL TRAINING-OUTREACH PROJECT 
GIFTED-iiANDICAPPED PROGRAM 
DIVISION FOR DISORDERS OF DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING 
CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 27S\^ 
Telephone 919 966-5171 



GIFTED-HANDICAPPED RECRUITMENT INFORMATION FORM 

Date of 
Initial Contact : 



Phone # ; 



Di rector: 



I nd i V idua 1 Contacted : 



Pos i t ion : 



1. Nature of Services: 



Social Services 
Preschool Program, Publ ic 
Preschool Program, Private 
Screening/evaluation CI inic 



Day Care Centers 

Home Based Programs 

Physicians or Professional 
I nd i V i dua 1 

Other (please specify) 



2. 
3. 



Age range of clients: 



Percent handicapped children seen: 

Agency referral information: 
Name 



Date 



Accepted/ rej ected 



Contact Summary 

Date of Type of Person Making Cocnments 

Contact Contact Contact (materials disseminated, commi tment s) 



12o 
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Appendix E 

SCRIPT FOP IDENTIFYING GIFTEDNESS IN YOUNG CHILDREN 



7- In 1975 the Chapel Hi 1 1 -Training Outreach Project was funded by the 
Bureau of Education for the Hdndicapped to establish a model demon- 
stration program to serve young gifted-handicapped children and their 
f ami 1 ies . 

8. The first objective of the Project is to establish a method for identi- 
fying preschool age children who exhibit unusual gifts or talents in 
spite of physical, mental, emotional or experiential handicaps. ^ 

9- To successfully identify and serve these children, collaboration with 
the teachers who work with young children is vital. 

10. Nomination by teachers is a widely used method for identifying potentially 
gifted children. Although this is a logical method, it has not proved 

to be highly accurate. 

11. One explanation for this is the ambiguity of the field itself. Both 
educators and researchers often find it difficult to decide with a 
reasonable amount of assurance whether a child is "gifted.'' 

12. Another is that teachers receive little or no guidance in what to look 
for in identifying potential giftedness in children. 

13- The lack of information on identification is compounded in the case of 
handicapped children who possess unusual abilities. 

1^. For these children characteristics of giftedness may be masked by the 
hand i cap. 

15. in a testing situation the handicapping condition itself may prevent the 
child from responding to an item, thus penalizing his score. 

16. Or the nature of a child's handicap may deprive him of experiences that 
are easily available to others. 

17. For example, if a deaf child is given a test heavy with verbal content, 
his limited language development will prevent an adequate indication of 
his abilities. 

18. The Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project believes that more guidance for 
teachers in the area of identification should enable teachers themselves 
to be the most valuable resource in the referral process. 

19. The purpose of this presentation is to provide information on the many 
possible areas of giftedness 

20. and to provide some suggested identification techniques teachers can 
use in the classroom. 

12 s 
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21. Trcidi t ional ly giftedness has been defined mainly by the results cf 
intel 1 igence tests. 

22. oday, however, it is recognized that giftedness does not necessarily 
mean good school work or high !.Q. Rather it includes many areas of 
talent and originality. 

23. Relying solely on the concept of I.Q. provides a limited view of gifted 
ness which could exclude many young, gifted children, especially gifted 
handicapped ch i 1 dr^^n. 

2k. In an effort to broaden the concept of giftedness beyond intellectual 

ability the following definition was adopted by the Office of Education 

25. "Gifted aniJ talented children are those who by virtue of outstanding 
abilities are capable of high performance. 

26. These chi Idrm require differentiated educational programs and/or 
services beyond those normally provided by the regular school program 
in order to realize their contribution to self and society. 

27. Children capable of high performance include those with demonstrated 
achievement and/or potential ability in any of the following areas: 

28. general intellectual ability, 

29. specific academic aptitude, 

30. creative or productive thinking, 

31 . 1 eadershi p ability, 

32. visual and performing arts, 

33. and psychomotor ability." 

3^. One group of children who require special recognition and programing to 
develop unusual potential are the gifted-handicapped. Following are 
examples of children who, although handicapped, possess unique talents 
and abilities. 

35. A child whr exhibits giftedness \n general intellectual ability is one 
who can perf rrr or accomplish tasks of a higher mental age than his 

bh rono leg i ca I age. 

36. Bob and Joan are physically handicapped children who exhibit high 
i nte 1 1 ectua 1 ability. 

37. Bob, who is four, was assessed using a developmental scale such as the 
LAP-D. 

38. His unusual abilities were indicated by his successful completion of 
cognitive, language and fine motor tasks at the six year developmental 
level . 

12., 
1 1 1 
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39. To obtain a measure of general intellectual ability with young handi- 
capped children the instrument used must be appropriate for the parti- 
cular age and handicap of the child. 

40. Joan has been interested in books since the age of two. She loved 
having her parents read to her and was pretending to read books as 
soon as she could hold them. 

41 . Now, at age five, she is reading books which have been designated for 
second graders. 

k2. A child may demonstrate specific academic aptitude by excelling in one 
cognitive area to a higher level than the other academic areas in his 
cu rr i cu 1 um. 

43. Paul is a three year old cerebral palsy child with severe involvement 
of all motor skills, including those necessary for speech. 

44. Because of his responsiveness his teachers and parents suspected that 
Paul's comprehension was at least at the level of his chronological 
age, and probably higher. 

45. When Paul was assessed on a test of language ability that required no 
verbal responses, he demonstrated language skills at the six year 

1 eve 1 . 

46. Abilities of children with motor and speech impairments can be assessed 
on nonverbal tdsks through the use of finger-pointing, eye-poi. ing or 
any other indicator of yes or no. 

47. Creative or productive thinking may be characterized by a child's fluent 
or rapid responses to questions, by his production of original products 
o. ideas which are essentially novel to him, or by his demonstration of 
flexibility in a problem-solving situation. 

48. George is four. Although he has had limited opportunity 10 acquire a 
broad base of knowledge he demonstrates unusual skill in synthesizing 
g I ven i nformat ion . 

49. (v 3) George, listen to this story...." Mr. Sleeby lives in a big house 
all by himself. He doesn't take very good care of his house and when 
things get broken, he just leaves them that way and forgets about them. 
He doesn't fix things because he forgets they are broken. 

50. One day Mr. Sleeby's Cousin George came to visit. Cousin George didn't 
know that so many things were broken at Mr. Sleeby's house or he might 
not have come. When he walked up to the front door, he pushed the door- 
bell button. Mr. Sleeby was home but he didn't answer the door^because 
he didn' t hear it." 

51. Why didn't Mr. Sleeby answer the door? 

52. (George) The doorbell was broken and Mr. Sleeby didn't fix it. 
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53. 

St*. 
55. 
56. 
57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 
62. 

63. 

6'». 

65. 

66. 
67. 
, 68. 

69. 

70. 

71 . 
72. 
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Some of the most obvious ways ch i ^ en express creativity in play are 
through animism, the tendency to give human qualities to inanimate objects; 

dramatic play; 

cons t ruct i ve pi ay ; 

and humor, both p^roducing humor and appreciating it. 

People who have the potential to provide leadership and guidance to 
others often exhibit characteristics of this ability as children. 

Children who tend to direct group activities, provide assistance in 
crisis situations, and are named most often by peers as the best in a 
particulr-^r area may be exhibiting early figns of leadership skills. 

When members of a kindergarten class were asked, "Who would you choose 
to be in charge if the teacher were absent?", Eddie was named most often. 

He is often the initiator of group activities and has high ambitions for 
his future. 

(quote by Eddie) "What I really want tc do is make a new kind of car." 

A special ability in visual or performing arts may be exhibited through 
a variety of media. 

Some children show skill and enthusiasm for painting, s^^ulpting or 
creating with other materials. 

Others demonstrate talent or advanced ability in dramatics, dancing, 
singing, or rhythm skills. 

Ou'*ing free play, storytime or dramatics, Audrey engages in elaborate 
dramatic play portraying very specific roles. 

Sometimes she is a mother taking care of her children, 

or she is the cookie monster, or a character from a favorite story. 

A child with unusual fine and/or gross motor control whose coordination 
and agility are beyond that of his peers is exhibiting psychomotor 
skills that deserve attention. 

Cindy is a four year old with special psychomotor ability. She is also 
bl ind, 

Hopping on one foot and skipping are difficult skills for blind children 
to learn especially before they are six or seven. 

James, who's four, is highly adept at copying complex designs. 

His severe hearing impairment doe^ not interfere with his special fine 
motor ab i 1 i ty . 
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73. Wayne goes to Head Start. He is the only child in the four year class 
who can hop, do a windmill exercise touching hands to opposite toes 
and catch a sma 11 ba 1 1 . 

7^. His advQncec' motor development compared to that of most four year olds 
indicates sp-^'^ial psychomotor ability. 

75. As no single valid measure for the identification of unique talents 
exists, teachers and others who work with young children must rely on 
a va r iety of techn i ques for i dent i f i ca t ion . 

76. Common techniques used by teachers are unstructured observation, check- 
lists, structured observation, and sociometric measures. 

77. Unstructured observation is the type of obse vation teachers do every 
day. . 

78. noticing thdt one child leads the group during free play, 

79. recognizing an unusual picture, 

80. seeing patterns of play and intensity of involvement. 

81. Parents, like teachers, can be excellent sources of information from 
their unstructured observation at home. 

82. Teachers should take advantage of the information parents can provide 
about specific behaviors and play habits of their children. 

83. Information gathered from unstructured observation can indicate the 
need for a more specific identification technique such as a checklist. 

8^. A checklist for identification of special abilities is simply a list of 
characteristics and/or behaviors which are indicative of above average 
skill or talent. Items such as Question asking, risk taking, motivation 
and originality a ro generally included. 

85. While they are not hard and fast standards, checklists do provide guide- 
lines in the initial identification process. 

86. To be considtred gifted a child need not possess all ot the characteris- 
tic^, on 1 y s >me . 

87. Any behavior checklist should include both the positive and negative 
since gifted children are not always "good" children. 

88. By virtue of their giftedness they may exhibit behavior problems such 
as frustration, boredom or stubbornness. 

89. For example, one characteristic of a gifted child is the ability to 
learn rapidly and retain what has been - 1 ea rned . 

90. This special ability is often accompanied by a dislike for routine and 
drill which could easily cause behavior or other problems not generally 
associated with giftedness. 

erJc '"^^-^ 
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Teachers can use either a published checklist which meets their needs 
or they c»nn produce their ov;n based on their knowledge and experiences 
with a particjlar population of children. 



92. 

92. 

9^. 
95. 

96. 
97. 

98. 
99. 

100. 

101 . 
102. 

103. 

10^. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 



Mrs. Landers has been a teacher of deaf preschoolers for five years and 
is very aware of typical behaviors of these children. From her ex- 
perience she knows that ten minutes is an .-average amount of time one 
of her students is able to stay with a task. 

This year Sara who is four is in the class for the first time. From 
the beginning Sara demonstrated the ability to purs e activities up to 
one hal f hour. 

From her own mental checklist, Mrs. Landers recognized Sara's unusual 
attenti veness and knev; it might be indicative of special abilities. 

Structured observation can be described as pre-planned observation. A 
teacher generally uses structured observation because she wants more 
information on a behavior or ability she has seen in a child. 

Structured observation is used during a specified time period or activity 
in order to gather a sampling of information about an Individual child. 

Teachers use structured observation to obtain one of two types of in- 
formation. 

Quantitative, the frequency with which a particular behavior occurs... 

or qualitative, the kinds of behavior which occur during a particular 
t i me pe r i od . 

To get an accurate picture of a child's behavior structured observation 
should be done at least twice and during two different activities. 

A fourth technique teachers can use is a sociometric measure. 

Sociometric measures provide a way of collecting information on leader- 
ship characteristics a^d unusual abilities that peers clone can provide. 

A sociometric measure requests individuals to make decisions about others 
in a group asking them to name those whom they think would be best in 
a given situation or activity. 

"Rebecca, who in your class would be able to fix this broken toy?" 
"Stephen could." 

"Sharon, who in your class would be able to fix this broken toy?" 
"Mary could." 

Although there are no definite conclusions regarding the reliability of 
sociometric measures at tl.d preschool level, there is nc doubt that 
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their use is informative. Like play observation they reveal patterns 
exhibited by children with leadership qualities and unusual interper- 
sonal ski 1 1 s. 

109. The use of one or more of these four techniques can aid teachers in the 
identification of potential giftedness. 

110. It is through teachers' awareness and familiarity with their students 
that unique talents and skills are recognized initially. 

111. The judgment of teachers when combined with other screening methods, 
including individual assessment, will increase the likelihood that these 
gifted children will not be overlooked. 

112. And that their talents will be developed. 

113. Credits 
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Appendix F 

.^.EFERRAL FORM FOR OUTREACH GIFTED-HANDICAPPED CLASS 

Child's Name: Today's Date: 

Child's Birthdate: 

Parent's Name: ^ - 

Add ress : 

(Street or P. 0. Box) 

(City) (State) JJ'Cp) 

Phone: 

Description of Handicap: 



School or Center (if presently enrolled): 



Referring * 3ncy or person: 

Is Family aware of Outreach Program? 

Reason for Referral (impressions of child's giftedness): 



Future contacts planned: 
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Appendix G 

REFERRAL FORM FOR GIFTED CLASS IN HEADSTART 
CHAPEL HILL TRAINING-OUTREACH PRCIECT 

Child's Name: ^ ^Today's Date: 

Child's Birthdate: 

Parent's Name: ^ 

Address: 

(Street or P. 0. Box) 

TcTTT] (State) (TTpl 

Phone: 

Name of Center: 

Teacher's Name: 

Director of Center's Name: 

Is family aware of Outreach Program? 

Reason for referral (Why do you think the child is gifted?) 



How long has child ditended Head Start Program? 



Referral Form B 
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Appendix H 



PLAY OBSERVATION RECORD 
by Donal d Bai ley 

The purpose of the Play Observation Record is to gather a sampling of 
information about individual children at play. Hopefully, this will be a 
quantitative as well as qualitative description of the child's behavior. 
The purpose of this section is to make suggestions that will facilitate 
accurate, efficient, and consistent recording of information. 

Setting: 

Observation should take place at a time and place in which the child: 

a. Is free to choose his activities. 

b. Is free to choose whether he wants to do the activities alone or 
wi th others . 

c. Has access to toys, pretend clothing, games, paper, crayons, sand, 
clay, etc. 

Time Limits: 

Observal ion should : 

a. Be in terms of IS-i'inute sessions. 

b. Include at least one indoor and one outdpor session. 

c. Be on at least two separate days. 

The lotal amount of observation will depend on the observer's time 
limits. Attempts should be made to observe in as many different settings 
as possible (cottage, home, gym, classroom, outdoor play area, etc.) 

Recording Information 

Record what you have observed on the Activity Forms. Each page is 
divided into two of these activity forms, separated by the heavy line in 
the center of the page. Move to a new activity form (half of a page) each 
time there !s a shift in the child's activity. Each activity Form is divid- 
ed into 7 sections, as indicated by Figure 1. 



1 


2 




k 


5 


6 


7 













Figure I 

The followinq is a description of the kinds of information which should 
be placed in each section. 
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Time: Record, to the nearest minute, the time at which the child 
began this activity and the time at which he completed it or switched 
to another activity. After observation you can go back and compute 
the length of time the child spent on each activity. Be sure to move 
to a new activity form when there is a change in what the child is 
doing. . 

General Cate^.^ry: This is a general description of the kind of 
activity the child is engaged in. Here is an elaboration of *"he kinds 
of things found in each category; 

a. Constructive play: Building with blocks, Lincoln Logs, tinker- 
toys, etc.; forming or shaping with mud, sand, or clay; ci; awing or 
painting, puzzles cutting, pasting, beadwork, etc. Is not a 
simple interaction with an object, but, rather results in a com- 
pleted or partially completed product such as a tower, a drawing, 
or a col 1 age. i 

b. Dramatic play: Make-believe activity, in which he pretends or 
simulates situations and peopl e. ' 

c. Object play: Interaction with an obj;ect that does not involve 
dramatics or construction. Includes use of toys and equipment 
such as swinging, sliding, cl imbing invest igat ing a new toy, 
playing with an old toy, playing a musical instrument. 

d. People play: Interdiction with children or adults that does not 
involve dramatics or construction. Could be a board game, out- 
door game , or pat ty-cake. 

e. Daydreaming: Fanciful mental play, often referred to as fantasy. 
This will be a subjective observation on ihe part of the observer. 
One indication is that while the child who is engaged in niake- 
believe play is annoyed if play is interrupted, the daydreamer is 
actually shocked back into reality by an interruption. 

f. Inappropriate behavior: Refers to a broad range of activities 
which are eicher clearly against the rules or which involve 
physical or verbal aggressiveness against an object or a person. 
Examples include hitting, biting, yelling inappropriately, 

tan t rums , t ime-out , etc. 

Company: Check the box that best describes the extent to which this 
activity was done with other people. If there are two possible boxes 
to check (Ex: Child begins playing by himself and in 3 minutes 
another child comes over to play), then check them both and indicate 
next to the boxes the approximate length of time of each. 

Verbalizations: This section is divided into three categories referred 
to as talking (to self, to toys, or to other people), singing (or 
humming or poems, nursery rhymes, etc.), and other. Rate each area 
base'i on the following code: 
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1 - Not at al 1 

2 - Some 

3 - Some more 
h - Constantly 

5. Specific description of. activity and/or product: This should be a 
written elaboration of the general category and should be quite 
specific in describing exactly what the child was doing. Include 
where he was doing it, the materials he used, and any product which 
may have been completed or partially completed. Examples of products: 
he won the game; she built a bridge using 11 blocks that looked like 
this: 

; he drew a picture of a man with 7 parts 

that looked like this: 



6. Miscellaneous observations 

a. Self-rating of any products. Circle 1, 2, 3, or ^ based on the 
f ol 1 owi ng code : 

1 - pleased with his product or workmanship 

2 - is somewhat critical of his product 

3 - is very critical of his product 

^ - hides or destroys his work if others insist on seeing it 

b. Interaction with others. Rate each area (Appropriate Behavior, 
Mildly Inappropriate Behavior, Seriously Inappropriate Behavior) 
1, 2, or 3 based on the following code: 

1 - none of the time 

2 - some of the time 

3 - most of the time 

This rating is different from the general category uf irppro^ 
priate behavior in that it occurs within a given actvitity and 
not as a separate activity. 

7. Comments: This will be the most subjective information and will vary 
according to the observer's skill in noting and evaluating behavior. 
Comnents here sh^. ild serve to help an outside reader of this record 
to have an idea Oi the procv^sses involved in the child's activity. 
Information should include: 

a. strategies the child used for solving . problem 

b. uniqueness of the products (in the observer's opinion) 

c. qua 1 i ty of work 

d. Did the child seem to enjoy the activity? 

e. Did he seem unusually curious about things? 

f. observed sense of humor 



Play Observation Record was developed by Don Bailey and based on infor- 
mation found in: 



Hurlock, E. B. Creativity. Child Development. New York: McCraw-Hill, 
O '572. ,21 
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OBSERVATION SCALE 



Child's Name: 



Agency or Home Address 
Hand i cap. 



Where Observed: 



Ddte of Observation; 

Age: 

Observer : 



Lengr.h of Observat ion :_ 



Distribution of Activities 
(# of munutes) 

Co;is JCt i ve play 

Dramatic piay 

Object play 

People play 

Daydreaming 



I nappropr 
benav»o 



I ate 
or 



End time: 



Begin time: 
'"Length : 



Company 

Alone 
w/1 chi Id 
w/chi 1 dren 
V./' -adult 
w/adul ts 
W7 group of 

chi 1 dren 

and 

adul ts 



Verba I i za t ion 

Other 

1 2 3 A 

Singing 
1 2 3 

fa 1 k i ng 
1 2 3 A 



Sel^-rating of products 
12 3^ 

Intcaction w/others 

Mildly Seriously 
Inapp. 



Approp 
1 

2 
3 



Inapp. 
1 

2 
3 



1 Not observed 

2 Smal 1 amount 



3 Moderate amount 
k Great amoun; 



Humor 

Product ion 1 
Crea t i vc 

Product Ion 

or play 1 

Curiosity 1 
erserverance 1 



General category : 
/ / dramat i c pi ay 
/ / object play 
/ / people play 



/ / constructive p. ay 

/ / daydreaming 

/ / inappropriate behavior 



Specific description of activity S/or product: 



Comments ; 
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QUESTIO?:«vlAIRE 



Appendix 1 



Code tf: 



Age: 



Sex: 



Race : 



Type of Special need: 



Age of Onset : 



List al^ schools attended beginning with elementary school. 



High'^-t Grade Attended: 

1. Have you ever been in either d specialized training canter or a full- 
time residential center? If so, why and for how long? Please descri 
the positive and negative aspects of being there? 



le you able to participate in rictivities with siblings and/or normal 
peers in your neighborhood? What has bsen their reaction to you? 



What type of barriers prevented rota* community i n t eg rat iori? 




3. What has been your biggest adjustment in adult life? 



How could you have been more adequately prepared for //3 above in your 
forma 1 school i ng? 



5. Was a label ^iven to your diagnosis?. If so, what was it? What were your 
feelings about your label? 



6, Looking back op. your school career, what were the most positive aspects? 
The most negative aspects? 




]2h 



7. If a child wfth special needs similar to yours was going to be placed 
in a regular class in an elementary school in your town, what sugges- 
tions could you give to the child in helping him (or her) positively 
adjust to the class? What suggestions would you give to the teacher 
of ways to " elp the child? 



8, Today there is much debate concerning appropriate schooling ^ )r children 
with special needs. Some people wa.it special class placements; others 
want total integration into regular school programs; and other's are 
suggesting a compromise consisting of part-time placement in a regular 
class and part-time placement in a special class. What are your feel- 
ings about this? What pr'ograms would you have preferred for yourself? 



9. What and/or who has been the .iiost important influencr in helping you 
deal with your special needs? Explain. 
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10, In what ways have your family been hel pful in making your neces.r..y 
adjustments? In what ways have they posed problems for you? 



11. Describe your self image as a child. Has it changed as vou have 
become an adult? To what do you attribute the changes, it any? 
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I nstruct ions 



In the foliating section there are a series of questions that are to 
be answered by circling the number that is most appropriate. Circle onlv 
numbers, do not circle the words at the end of each rating scale. For 
exampl e, 

To what extent 'io you enjoy your job? 

12 3^5 

Very 1 i tt 1 e Very Much 

If your answer was "very little" you would circle the number "5". You would 
circle the numbers "2", "3", or "^*' for less estreme reactions. Als , feel 
free to add any additional cooiments in the space provided after each question, 

1. To what degree do you now feel you have special needs? 



12 3^5 

Mi Idly Severe ly 



Conif'icn IS : 



2. To what extent have yoi»r pvirents provided you with needed understanding 
and support? 

12 3^5 
Very little Very much 

- Comments: 



3- To what extcriL hove yuiir teachers provided you vnth needed undr r s t and i nq 
and support ? 

I ^ 3 5 

Very little Very much 

C omnc n t s : 



^4. To what extent have pr'of es s I ona 1 s other Ifian parents and teachers provided 
you with needed under s t and I nq and sui>}.'Ort ? What profession v-umt they? 

1 2 3 5 

V(M y 1 i 1 1 le Very much 

Commen t s : 

1\l 
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5. To what extent were you able to participate in activities with siblings 
and normal peers while growing up? 



12 3^5 
Very 1 i tt le Very much 



Commen t s : 



To what extent were community resources utilized by your family for you 
while you were growing up? 



1 2 
Very little 



3 



^ 5 

Very much 



Commen t s : 



7. To what extent have your parents encouraged independent behavior? 



1 2 
Verv little 



3 



^ 5 

Very much 



Commen t s : 



8. To what extent have your teachers encouraged independent behavior? 



1 2 

Very little 



3 



^ 5 

Very much 



Comments : 



While in school, to what extent would you describe your programs as 
focusing on your weaknesses instead of on your strengths? 



1 2 

Focusea on 
Weakness 



5 

Focused on 
St rength 



Comments : 



10. To what extent have you felt you had lo use your strengths to compensate 
for ^'our special needs? 



1 2 
Very little 



3 



^ 5 
Very much 



Commen t s : 
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Please answer the following questions about yourself. 



Marital Status: 

Present Occupat ion : 

Salary Ranne: below 5,000 
5,000-10,000 
10,000-15,000 
15,000-30,000 
30,000-50,000 
over 50,000 



Currently receiving support from: Vocational Rehabilitation ^ 

Social Security 

Other Soec ia 1 Fund 



Approximate joint income of your parents: 

below 5,000 

5,000-10,000 

1 0 , 000- ' ,000 

1 5 , 000- 30 , 000 

30 , 000-50 , 000 

Over 50,000 



Father ' s Occupat i on : 

Mother's Occupation: 

Father's highest grade completed: 
Elementary School 
High School 
Some Co 1 1 ege 
2 Year College Degree 
k Year College Degree 
Some Graduate School 
Graduate Degree (Specify) 



Mother's highest grade completed: 
Elementary School 
High School 
Some Co 1 1 ege 
2 Year College Degree 
h Year College Degree 
Some Graduate School 
Graduate Degree (Specify) 
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Answer the fol lovyi.ig questions as if you were setting up a program for 
gifted children with special needs. 

I. To what extent would you emphasize the development of assessment procedures? 

12 3^5 
Very 1 i tt le Very much 

Comments : 



2. To what extent would you emphasize the development of a special curricu- 
lum to accentuate strengths? 

12 3^5 
' Very 1 i 1 1 1 e Very much 

Comments: 



3. To what extent would you emphasize the development of a special curricu- 
lum to remediate special needs? 

12 3^ 5 

Very 1 i tt 1 e Very much 

Commen t s : 



k. To what extent would yo'j emphasize the development of a special curriculum 
in affective and social areas? 

12 3^ 5 

Very 1 i tt le Very much 

Comfren ts : 



5. To what extent would you emphasize working with famiMes on problems 
related to their chijd's disabillt/? 

12 3^ 5 

Very little Very much 

Commen ts : 



I1( 
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To what extent would you emphasize working with community resources 
(public schools, day care centers) to help them to integrate your 
children into ongoing community programs? 

12 3^5 
Very 1 i 1 1 1 e Very much 

Comments : 



7. To what extent would you emphasize training public school teachers to 
effectively work with gifted students with special needs in regular 
school sett ings? 

\ 2 2 k S 

Very little Very much 

Comments : 



8. Please rank order the previous 7 questions in terms of their importance 
for developing a program for gifted children with special needs. In 
other words, if you feel that working with families is the most impor- 
tant priority, place that number (#5) next to rank if \ . If you feel that 
training public school teachers is the 1 eas t important priority, place 
that number (/^7) next to rank #7. Assign intermediate ranks [ti2^(>) to 
those priorities between the extremes. Please assign only one number 
to each rank. 



Rank #1 (Most important) 

Rank ill 

Rank //3 

Rank tik 

Rank ilS 

Rank //6 

Rank itj (Least important) 
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Appendix J 

D.D.D.L. Evaluation 

Pre-eva 1 uat ion home visit 

a. prepare pat ients and chi Id for eval uat ion 

b. secure developmental screening of child's 
function and observe behavior in farfiiliar 
setting 

c. assess home environment 

d. contact and involve community agencies in 
home visits and evaluation as appropriate 
and wi-th parental consent 

Two -day eval uat i on 
Day I 

Morn i ng Psychol ogy 

Med i cal H i story 
Med i ci ne 

Afternoon Lab work 
Dent i s t ry 
Nut r i t ion 



Eva 1 uat ion conf e rence 

Purposes: To arrive at diagnosis of child and recommendations 
for f ami 1 y 

To demonstrate evaluation and conference methods 
and findings to students and visitors 

To outline a treatment program 

To teach staff and students to relate to a variety 
of disciplines in an effective, concise manner 

Conferences, held approximately one week following the evaluation, are 
usually in one of five structural formats. Often the sequence includes a 
brieT introduction and background by the chairperson lol lowed by pertinent 
findings by each discipline grouped into segments (e.g., biological, en- 
vironment. 1-emotional, and developmental). A specific teaching segment on 
a particular aspect of interest related to the particular child and family 
is usually included and may be done by a member of any discipline, members 
of several disciplines together, or outside experts in the field. The 
summary includes recommendations, discussion of interpretation of findings 
and recommendations to parents, and assignment of responsibilities for re- 
porting, letter-writing toother agencies and follow-up. 

I '1 . 



Day 2 

Occupational Therapy (child) 
Social work (parents) 
Audiology 
Speech 

Special Education (child) 
Psych i at ry (parents) 
Psych i at ry (ch i 1 d) 
Vi deot api ng 
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Interpretive Conferences 



I ntvjrpret i ve conferences, in which findings and recommendations are 
discussed with the family, are typically hald immediately following evalu- 
ation conferenc. These are sometimes open to observation, but only with 
consent of family. Usually staff from two or three disciplines participate 
in the conference. 
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Appendix K 
List of Un i t-Topics 



C ' cus 

I nternat lonal Week 
Bl rds 
C 1 oth i ng 
Communi ty 
Mus i c 

ZCMD 

Transporta t ion 
Farm 
Hoi idays 
Hobb ies 
Diet 
ets 
Plants 
I nsects 
Sports 
Measurement 
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GIFTED-HANDICAPPED PROGRAM 
PARENT INTEREST ASSESSMENT 



It is our hope that many, if not all of the following areas can be the 
focus of discussion, I'ilms or written materials in our work with parents this 
year. We solicit your ideas and will be guided by your interests and needs. 
Please rate the following areas from 1-5 according to your own interest or 
need for your own learning as a parent. 



Interpretation of my child's develop- 
n.ental profile and te>t results 



Understanding the needs of the 
gifted-handicapped ch«ld 



The unique role or problems of 
parenting a gifted-handicapped child 



How c h i 1 dren 1 earn 



How to teach a new tasl- 



Ways to slimulole my child's 
vocabu I ary 



Techniques for mnnocjinq problem 
behav ior 



Ways to stimulai^ creativity 



Managing brother/sister relation- 
ships construct ively 



Unneeded or 
Un interested 



Strongly needed 
or i nterested 



1 2 


3 h 


5 


1 2 


3 h 


5 


1 2 


3 ^ 


5 


1 2 


3 h 


5 


1 2 


3 


5 


1 2 


3 ^ 


5 


1 ? 


3 


5 


1 2 


y 7,"-- 


'~"5> 


1 2 


-3" - /, 


5 
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Page 2: Parent interest Assessment 

Unneeded or Strongly needed 

Uninterested or interested 

Words and ways to yive f^y child a 

good self image 1 2 3 ^ 5 

Handling my own feelings^ as a parent 

Home made toys 



Bacoming an effective advocate for 



my chi Id's services 


1 2 


3 




5 


Information on my child's handi- 










capping condi t ion 


1 2 


3 


5 


Otner content areas. 












1 2 


3 




5 




1 2 


3 




5 


Please check below tlie format ' which 


you prefer to acquire 


information in 




areas listed above. Check one or more 


f orT.ats and list 


frequency you would 




rsugges t. 




(week 1 






FORMAT 


FREQUENCY 


y, 2/monthly, 
mon t h 1 y ) 





1. parent group discussion wi\h 
resource leader 

morning afternoon evening 




2 . 1 ec t u re , f i 1 ms , e tc . 

morn i ng a f ternoon even i ng 




3- individual sessions with 
staff members 

morning afternoon evening 





k. informal learning through 

Classroom participation 



5. prefer to be given reading 

m/.terials only 



1 2 3 5 5 

2 ^1 T 



6. ur ;le or uninterested in being 

involved in above activit^^ies at 
ihis time 
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HOME VISIT GUIDELINES 



FAMILY FOCUS: 

The home visitor should recognize initially that parents pre the 
target population for the home visit since the total ,'ocus on the child 
may leave the parent feeling excluded. Although the visitor Interacts 
with the child and brings home activities for the chilJ, the primary 
purpose of the visit is to expand the parent's knowledge of and involve- 
ment in the child's growth process. ^ 

INDIVIDUALIZATION : 

Although the brief Parental Needs Assessment and Child Skill Priori- 
ties permit pa ents to list the areas of interests for information for 
themselves and desired skiMs for their children, there are a number of 
informal assessments that the effective home visitor must make in the 
first or early visits. In order to individualize the work with any 
family, the following areas should be considered: 

- Accuracy of parental perception of child functioning 

- r'arental attitude toward the child 

- Parental strengths and unique assets 

- Parental needs - physical, psychological, educational, 

vocat ional , and f inane ia 1 

- Motivation to assist child's learning process 

- Family life style and goals 

- Past usit of resources 
Openess to new ideas 

- Extended family support system 

The visitor's ability to have realistic expectation? for the family's 
participation will be based cn the recognition of -.hese many factors that 
^.lect the family'^ reaction to the overall progron. The visitor will 
need to be flexible in both approach to the family and in his/her acceptance 
of the extent of the families involve! ent. 

POSITIVE APPROACH: 

Theifamily who is given early positive comments about their child and 
their parent! g will be more likely to respond l the vis*"or since the 
visit becomes a rewarding experience. The early positive comments also 
recojnizes the parent as a prepository of information about their child's 
unique needs and abilities. The program presentation as an opportunity 
for increased involvement in child's development may be more readily ac- 
cepted than the approach that suggests or implies that parent deficiencies 
will be remed i ated . 
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PARENT-TEACHER ROLES: 

The program's concept of teachers' and parents' roles is important for 
home visitor and parent to discuss. These roles have been traditionally 
sepn as separate and distinct with the parent providing for the emo 'onal 
needs of the child and the teacher providing the cognitive input. It may 
be helpful to interpret the program's recognition that parents are the 
child's first and most extensive teacher. Parents are always teaching 
in an informal way. Although the program views the structured learning 
process as the primary responsibility of the teacher, the parent is sought 
as a collaborator in the establishment of long and short range objectives 
for the child. The home visitor should encourage the parent to utilize 
the informal, unstructured and natural teaching opportunities for the 
child's time at home with the parent. A flexible and non-compet i t i ye 
view of the teacher-parent role facilitates a team ap.^roach and avoids 
the "turn-off" to learning that iy occur if parents become emcshed m 
a rigorous prograr of drills. "ents should be encouraged to keep the 
learni ^ spontaneous and fun. 



HOME VISIT OITLINE: 

Although 'he home visit should be as informal and spontaneous, as 
possible, the following should be covered in each visit: 



Feedb-ick f^om the child's classroom experience 
Feedback o?i use of home activities and materials 
Viewing of f i 1 ins I r i p:> and discission of content 
Brief presentation and review of printed materials 
Presentation of nc home activity naterials 
Scheduling of next home visit 
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Appendix M-1 

Gifted Head Start flome Visits Plan 
Visit n - Self Conc,ept 



Preparation and Materials : * 

This visit is a crucial one in that the cone is set for subsequent 
contacts with the families. Call and make a' appointmen^t that is mutual- 
ly convenient. 

On the first visit, the activitv board should be prepared to 
provide activity space for the child for this visit as well as 
subsequent ones. 
1. Activity Board and Cards: 



16' 



Peqboard with metal hooks, 
15 per row, every other 
hole of the pegboard 



Small cards of colored cardboard 1 7/8" x ^" should be cut with 
a hole punched in one end .0 it can be hung on the hooks on the 
pegboard. There should be k colors of cards with 2 sets of each 
task. 

One set should have the child's name: 



1 7/8' 



A second set of contrasting color should carry 
the child's name also so that the parent can put 
the first set on the top row of the board and Kt 
the c ' match cards across bottom row. The Ack 
of these cards may use a different color ink or 
Magic Marker to (jive child's home address o\^ re- 
verse side of these cards. 



r 
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A Third and fourth set of cards of two additional colors should 
carry the date of the child's birthday on one side and the phone 
number on the other . 

2, Filmstrips : 

a) "How a Child Sees Himself" fl ] from 'Jnderstond ing Early Childhood 
Ages 1-6 Series, The Child's Relationship with the Family 

i. Printed Materials : 

Book VI, The Imix>rtance of Good Feelings, Book VI of the Bowdoin 
Method Series. 
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VISIT 'I 2 
How Ch i Id ren Lea rn 



Preparation ond Materials : 

This visit permits the hone visitor to explore with the parent their 
understanding of when and how a child learns. Discuss the way children 
learn by seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, touching, but most of all by 
modeling after parents and others. Children learn by doing and talking. 
Let them discuss what they want their child to learn and how they can 
hel p him do it. 

Generally children do best in later learninc; If parents encourage 
then*, to be: 

- self re 1 iant 
i nqu i s i t i ve 

- wi 1 1 ing to take ri sks 

able to pursue their own -nterest 
interested in books 
* verbal 

willing to utilize T. V. wisely 

1 Activity CLid..: Cards similar to those made for lesson one (1 7/8**x^*') 
should be prepared. OupJicjta sets of each type will permit the child 
to match cards on tiie activity board. Suggested cards for thi^ visit 
i nc I ude : 

a) .hapos;: triangle, square, circle, rectangle, oval, heart, 

d i amond , hexagon 

b) colorf;: ten or twelve color chips pasted on the care's 

c) textures: various pieces of rubber, v/ood , sandpaper, metal, 

plastic, glass, rough -'abr ic, smooth fabric, carppt 

2. Filmstrips : 

a) "How the Young Child's Mind Grows" 11 2, from Understanding 
Early Childhood Ages 1-6 Scries, and Pr-paring the Child for 
Lea rning Set 

b) "The Teachable Moments" // 1 from Effective Parent S-sries, 
Learning in the Home Set 

3- Printed Materials: How Your Child l^earny , Book Mi in the Bowdoin 
Method Series. 
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VISIT a 3 

Parents as Teachers 



Preparation and Materials: 

The purpose of this visit is to help parents see themselves as a 
teacher in the everyday routine. The parent has many opportunities to 
teach in the home, car, grot .ry store, etc. By recognizing the natural 
teaching experiences and utilizing these as tun times, the parent maxi- 
mizes the child's potential. It i Sv important to help parents understand 
the importance of "teaching" as much as the child wants or enjoys, but 
to avoid pushing so that the ch''d gets "turned off" to learning. The 
importance of praise and realii. c goals should be stressed. They should 
not expect d young child to be disciplined about learning. 

1. Activity Cards: Cards 1 7/8"xA" should be prepared with duplicate 
sets of alphabet and numbers. Parents can ^et child match these 

or children can take cards and match them co letters on newspapers, 
books and covered boxes, etc. 

2. Filmstrip::: : 

a. "Where Can a Young Child Learn", #5 from Under- 
standing Early Childhood, Ages 1-6 Series and 
Preparing the ^hild for Learning Set 

b "The Parent is a Teacher", ff} from Understanding 
Early Childhood, Ages 1-6 Series in the Child's 
Relationship with the Family 

3. Printed' Materials: Parents are Teachers, Book I in the Bowdoin 

hethod Series 



i 
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V I o I T n k 
Stimulat ing Language 



Preparation and Material s : 



The purpose of this visit is to help the parents recognize the 
portance of talking with the child and encouraging language as the key 
to unlock most of his world. It is the child's must essential task and 
one that parents can facilitate with time and attention. Not only does 
the child learn words, he begins to enjoy communication which is the 
foundation for all his relationships. 

]. Puppets: Puppets can be made and given Lu child and parent. 
Ent'-jurage them to let the puppets talk each night before going 
to bed as well as other times. Puppets can take Che focus off 
the parent and child and make them become more relaxed. A duck 
and bunny ran be made from yellow and white terry ciolh. 



2. Visual Media: 

a) "How Language Grows" #3 from Understanding Early 
Childhood Series Ages 1-6 and Preparing the Child 
for Learning Set 

b) "Black, Proud and " from With Pride to Progress 
Series and the Black Child Set 

c) "Parents, the Language Teachers' videotape available 
from Bill Wilkerson, Speech and Hearing Center, 
Peabody Uni vers i ty , Nashvi 1 le, Tennessee 

3. Prinii'd Materials: 

a) Thour>ands & Thousands of W'urds , Book II 
Bowdoin Series 

b) Parents Guide to Language Development by David C. 
Wilson, unpublished training material from Chapel 
iiill Training Outreach Project 



1; 
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VISIT # 5 



Dealinvj With Problem Behaviors 



Preparation and Materials : 

The purpose of this visit is to permit parents to examine alternate 
ways of defining and dealing with problem behavior. Most parents treat 
their children the w^y they were treated by their parents. Consequently, 
many unproductive practices are continued without exploring new ways of 
handling problem behavior. Often parents have labeled ; nqu i s i t i veness , 
independence, oi* talkativeness as a problem behavior. The home visitor 
will need to have the parent define the problem behaviors as well as 
supporting their effective strategies of child management and offering 
other options if needed. 

I. Activity Cards: Drav; one happy face or the 1 7/8"x^" card and 
one very angry face on another card. Take about 20 blank cards. 
Ask parent to hang the happy face on the activity board for a 
week. Suggest that the parent use the blank cards and write 
on each one some Dehavior that pleases the parent as the child 
does it. 



Encourage the parent to praise the behavior as he hangs the 
card under the happy face. The object is to help the parent 
focus on the positive. Often the child's behavior changes when 
he begins to receive praise for appropriate behaviors rather 
than cons tan t criticism. 

The parent might hang the happy and angry faces on either side 
of tht ird the second week and then begin to note the problem 
behaviors as well as the positives. These will give some speci- 
fic behaviors for the home visitor to discuss on the next visit. 

Some suggested positive bchaviorh parents can note: 

1) sharing toys or food v;ith friends or siblings 

2) taking turns 

3) putt i ng toys away 
k) dressing self 

5) helping vnth brother or sister 

6) saying please, thank you 

7) doing small home chores 

8) following directions 

2. Fi Jrnstrips: a) "When Children DI*^obey" /'I from Everyday Problems 

of Young Ch i Id ren 



3. 



b) "When Children are Aggressive: 111 
Printed Motcricil: Instead of Naqcjinq Booklet V, Bowdoin Scries 
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VISIT # 6 
Your Child's Creative Expression 

Preparation and Materials: 

The purpose of this visit is to encourage parents to appreciate 
and stimulate their child's creative expression. Parents should be 
urged to provide materials, time and space for children to do creative 
things. The parents' positive attitude toward the child's natural 
curiosity as well as their interest in his creative products, can sup- 
port the child's creative urges. Through questions and games, parents 
can give their children an opportunity to develop imagination, do crea- 
tive problem solving, and make careful o, >ervations. Divergent thinking 
can be facilitated by asking children to consider multiple uses of 
objects or innovative solutions to problems. Parents can help children 
acquire skills in analysis, synthesis and evaluation by asking childr^.. 
to consider parts of objects, how objects or information relates to 
each other and the value or functions of objects. 

Activity Materials : 

a. Flannel Board: A heavy cardboard covered with flannel about 
16" X 20" should be made. Small paper geometric shapes in a 
variety of colors that have small pieces of fine sandpaper 
glued to the back provide a medium for the child to create 
numerous items. 



b. Activity Cards*: Small cards, the size of alphabet series, 
can be made by gluing small magazine pictures on the cards. 
These can be used for sorting, but could also be a stimulus 
to encourage the child to do fluency thinking of additional 
words for each category. 



w L 1 1 1 v« 1 ^ 


C lo th ! ng 


Food 


An i ma 1 


Person 


Boat 


hat 


f ru i t 


Owl 


man 


car 


g love 


cerea 1 


cat 


baby 


pi ane 


pants 


bread 


cow 


boy 


wagon 


shi rt 


meal 


dog 


girl 


t r i cycl e 


coat 


vegctabl e 


rabb i t 


woman 



1 



^ . 1 



r ^ 
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GIFTED HEAD START NEWSLETTER 
McDougal d Cente r 



The Gifted Head Start Class will be studying measurements the next 
two weeks and we have some suggestions for activities or conversaMons 
that you can share with your child. 

Measurement involves many things in everyday life. Some things 
you may want to talk to your child about are his/her own height and 
weight. Mark their growth on the wall and then co.nipare it with your 
own height. Weigh your child, discuss with him the weight differences 
of different sized people. 

When you cook, include your child. Let him measure wet as well 
as dry ingredients. It may he necessary to let him get messy. 

There are other types of measurements you can discuss. Measure- 
ments of time, the speedometer on your car, your watch, a calendar or 
the seasons. 

Your closet has a ; treasure of "measurable" Items. Compare shoe 
sizes, different s i zed ' c 1 othes and hats. Rummaging is a busy activity 
for an act i ve child! 

Some future topics the children will be studying are Easter, vege- 
tables and Springtime. We hope to suoqesl some activities in a newslet 
for you and your child to share. If you have any questions about our 
classroom, your child's progress, or suggestions for us, please feel 
free to contact the Gifted Head Start Tenchor, Sylvia Smith at 596-2338 
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CLASSROOM C MENTATION OUTLINE 



1. Philosophy (basic approach to classroom): The approach to assessment, 
curriculum and teaching is developmental. Each child is assessed in 
all areas and program is geared towards facilitating development by 
utilizing strengths and remediating deficits within limits of disabi- 
lity. 

2. Individualization (planning and methods of instruction) : Each child's 
program is planned individually based on assessment and parental in- 
formation. Instructional program reflects areas of appropriate inter- 
vention for that child's needs. In addition, all children prrticipate 
in some group activities. 

3.. Schedule (schedule of activities , transition techniques , good times 
to visit , etc. ) 

k. Curriculum (^^cionale for and planning of curriculum) : The curriculum 
for the gifted-handicapped class has three major components - activities 
in many developmental areas based on the unit approach as in the origi- 
nal Outreach Preschool curriculum, higher level cognitive and creative 
activities from the curriculum being developed based on Bloom's taxonomy 
of educational objectives, and remedial activities and therapy for 
spec ific deficits. 

Units on topics such as the farm, nutrition, dinosaurs, hobbies, etc. 
are designed to last 1-2 weeks. Each unit begins with activities at 
the more bosic levels of cognition that are more teacher directed. As 
the unit progresses, activities are more individualized with less d» 
rect instruction and more student-initiated activity. 

5. Room Arrangement (rationale , specific advantages and constraints , 
T tcrials): Interest centers include art, housekeeping, theatre, 
fine motor, reading corner, and "unit of the week" center.^ Materials 
are commercial and teacher-made to reinforce the multisensory approach 
to learning. Books and materials on bookshelves near door are for 
parents and children to borrow for home use. 

6. Classroom Management (responses to questions , inappropriate and appro- 
priate behaviors , technique for specific situations such as separation 
problems, etc.): Responses to behavior reflect the ooa 1 s of the class- 
room. Positive reinforcement in the form of ^tLciition, praise, Siniling 
and hugging are used ^r.'-'^*- -^gc ! .luependence o.i specific tasks and 
pcsiLive social interaction (sharing, taking turns, helping each other.) 
Modeling or demonstra.t Ion is ijsed to encourage appropriate behavior as 
well as to teach specific skills. Non-participation or inannropr iate 
responses or behavior are ignored in most cases, unless a child hurts 
another person or is destructive with classroom materials. Should such 
behavior be a problem in the classroom, time-out procedures would be 
used but this has not been necessary. 
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CLASSROOM OBSERVATION GUIDE 



1. Child's attending behavior 

(Shorter attending - longer attending indicates more maturity 
as attention span grov;s.) 



2 . Child's 1 evel of i nvo 1 vemen t i n spec I f ic act i v i ty 

(increasing involvement also indicates higher development level.) 



3. Level of teacher directed vs child directed activity 

( Lower deve 1 opmen ta 1 1 evel requ ires more teacher d I rec t ion . 
Child becomes more sel f ~di rected with increasing maturit/.. 



k. Teacher reinforcenc i of the child 

(Notice how tcat'ers reinforce ch id's aporoprjatc behavior.) 



5. Child's imaqi native and rreativo expression 



6. Limits set for the child 

(Classroom linWts of social behavior - no hurlinq others or 
oneself - please, thank you, etc. encouraged.) 



7. Management of problem bcrivior 

(Note techniques used for child's management 



8. Child attention seeking strategies 



9. Child peer relationships 



10. Staff-staff relationships 

(its affect on child, parent-parent relationships also affect 
the Chi Id. ) 
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GIFTED-HANDICAPPED PROJECT PARENT MANUAL (OUTLINE)" 
Prepared by Jacalyn Burst 



Mainly through the efforts of a dedicated graduate, social work 
intern, the Parent Manual was pr^.pared to provide parents with basic 
information about the project as well as other resources. Mu^h of the 
i n format ion f rom the manua 1 is included els here in the Projoct 
Summary, so just a couple of sample sections are printed here, along 
with the Table of Contents. 



TABLE OF CONTENTS 

I . I nt roduc t ion 

A. Description of Gifted-Handicapped Project 

B. Affiliation with Outreach Project 

II. Curr icul urn 

A. Whac is Cur r i cu 1 urn 

B. Curriculum Alternatives 

C. Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Project 

III. CI assroom 

A. ProqratT^ 

8. Screening 

r Admi ss ion 

0. CI assroom 

IV. Team Approach 

V. Supplementary rvices 

V I . Guide! ines for looking a( Other Programs 

VII. Recreational Information 

VIM. Source uist for Parents of Gifted-Handicapped Children 

IX. Gifted-Handicapped Proqran Book List 





Since you are youi child's first, longest, and most motivated . jcher , 
v;e believe the* i team approach between home and chool is essential 'f 
your gifted-hanu capped child is to make the most of his/her potential. 
Such a cooperative approach provides more cortir^uity and coordination of 
the child's training program through the fjow of information between home 
and school. Il albo pe^'mits greater individualization )f the program for 
parents and children. Through their involvement in the program, parents 
also find suppor : in their relationship t*o other parents. 

Plans for parent oar t i c i pa t ; on are individualized and will therefore 
reflect the needs and interests of each set of parents. in an effort to 
make your participation as meaningful as pos^ibl), you can anticipate the 
following opportunities: 

INTAKE: 

Your first contact with will be with a family coordinator vho will 
discuss the prcqr with you and obtain information about your child.' 
A needs a$scss'~tient wiM be filled out to pr)vide us with additio'~l 
information a^ jut your interests and specio' oncerns. 

Monthly neetings wi 1 . he scheduled with the ,>c' rents as a group. These 
will be planned to , provide Information about he prograii', parenting 
skills, teacfiinq techniqiu. , and ways of s t i tnu 1 a t i ng your child. Group 
oiscussions, films, and materials will provide a varied format for 
these sessions These will also provide an opportunity for parents 
to shcire experi^^nces and ideas with each other. 

Individual parcm tCoCher conference-, /ill be held with each child's 
parents at least qua 'erlv to jointl, p'an o[)jectives for the child's 
program. Fhose will be based on in risscssment of the child's skills 
in several areas as wo) I <is your (;wn pr ior I * ; f'^; 

Individual conferences wi r,h family roordinator^ will be arran'U'd as 
needed or reques ■ eo by parents. /^^d.tional conferer^es with toacliing 
staff or oth(M' projf^ct per sr.'ir,>f ! (>.,)v also ht» cirra:^qed on rcvjuest. 
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CLASSROOM OBSERVA. fOiV; 



Early in the child's time of attendance, vou will be asked to observe 
the classroom. A staff n^ember will use this opportunity to interpret 
the approach of the program, the classroom arrangement, schedule, 
a^'t'i'Mties and management of the behavior in the classroom. An obser- 
ve dOfi form (see page ) will assist you in noting activities and 
important interactions. Classroom observ ♦"ion is permitted anyiirr.e 
during 9:00-12:00 that the observation boc. is not scheduled for use 
by the neighboring classroom. If other visitors are in the booth, 
/ please refrain from talking about the program or children, we are 
^ reaui.cd to keep a record of observers, so be sure to Record the date 
and time of your visit on the door to ^ he observation room. 

CLASSROOM PARTICIP^\TION : 

Parents are encouraged to work as volunteers in the classroom, though 
this is not mandatory for your child's participation in the program. 
Classroorr involvement enables parents to acquire new skills as well 
as extend the quantity of Individual time available for the cnildren. 
Parents will need to arrange their volunteer time witf the classroofn 
teacher. Regular scheduling is necessary for effective classroom 
planning, so make your plans and be sure to notify the staff if there 
are necessary changes. 

Assistance with field t t i ps , making classroom materials, and other 
options for classi..oin participation are available. These o;>por tun i 1 1 es 
will be arrafiged wllfi you individually to provide flexibility In .time 
and schedirl Ing. 

PARENT BOOKS AND TOY LIBRARY: 

In the classroom you will ^'nd a lending library of parentlf)g h'^ 
and toys for your child. These may be bor owed for two weeks and 
you are urged to use them freely. 

PARENT BULLETIN BOARD: 

items of interest and information will be pcitec ^n the parent pdiicJs 
over the co?t rack near the door to the classr^ m. We urge you to / 
notice the materials thore and alS(i to share Items you j'^y wish to 
post . 

ADVOCACY: 

The staff of the Gifted-handicapped Program acts as advocates for the 
children when additional or subsequofit scrvlcfs arr sought. Information 
about current programs and services is njaintalned for tht- families. 
Staff follow through assists in the procurement of appropriate services 
and maintains Inieraqency lialsor, wfu-n oth«^r agencies are s I mii 1 1 ant^^us 1 y 
serving the GI f ted-Hand i caf.ped pa r i i c I pan t s . 
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In addition to staff advocacy on behalf of the children and families, 
the progra ossist faniilies in becomir»g advocates for their own child- 
ren. Through group discussions and printed materials, parents are 
given strategies and suggestions for effective work to procure and 
coordinate their child's needed services. 
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GUIDELINES FOR LOOKING AT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Parents of handicapped as well as non-handicapped children may be 
faced several times throughout a child's educational career with selecting 
an educational program. This can be an extremely difficult task. To 
facilitate future selection o^^ a program for your child, the following 
are some guidelines for looking at programs. 

1 . Who is population being served?: 

It is often helpful to Know the characteristics of the group of 
children served by a particular Program (ages, types of disabili- 
ties or special abilities, whether the group is homogeneous or 
heter< jeneous) . This type of information i.iay provide insight as 
to whether the program and the <^taff arc suited to your childS 
needs. 

2. Staff to child ratio: 

Although giiioeiines vary from state to state and within states 
from one type of piogram to another, it i^ yuod to check on the 
r.jmber of adults actually available for instruction as compared 
to rhe number of students. This will give some idea as to the 
aTOunt of individualized instruction and plaanin?] youi child is 
likely to receive. Often the number of adults available include 
parents, other volunteers, students, etc. all who can and 
should be counted as available to provide direct instruction. On 
the other hand, wten brochures state a number for total staff, be 
careful to find out who is included in that figure. (The cook, 
maintenance men, etc. are not instructors.) Observation is an 
excellent way to be sure what the ratio is in actual teachinq. 

3 . Parent in vol vemon t : 

Is there a parent involvement to this program? 

At what levels are parents included in [)l<uinin<)? 

Is there an opportunit/ to participc^te in class cCtivities? 

K there a reauired amoun of participation? 

Are there additional outsiue activities, (jroups, cic. ior p-.r^^'iUs 
and/or other family iiienbers? 

Is the parent program flexible to individual needs? 

I f ) < 
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Appendix K 

GIFTED-HANDICAPPED PROGRAM 
CHILD'S SKILL PRIORITIES 



The staff of the Girted Project is most 'nterested in knowing v/hat 
goals you, the parents, have for your child. To help develop the best 
possible educational program, please consider all areas of development 
and list v-;hat you v/ould like ycur chi](^ to learn in each area. Please 
list very specific activit»e$. 



oroos .Vot^or: activities that involve the legs cr arms 

Ex. Catch or throv/ a ball, clinib stairs, run 



Vor^wr: activities that involve the hands 

Ex . S t r i nq beads , build tower , unDu t ton i .iq 



Ci\'^riit:vt : activities that involve thinking 

1/. Matching, count i no, labeling, sortiriQ 



^. i<iii<]uaq', n.j'iruj ()[>iccls or c Ofuprchend i n<^ direction' 



t>. li-'^fl;': activities that nroniote independence 

E/. Eat inn, dres >inu, cjroonW'^q, t o i I e t i r i<i , 
M' I f -d I rect i 
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Append i / S 
HOME ACTIVITIES 



These act iv« lies arc intenacd to ddd to the learning experienceb the 
children are gettintj at school. I have tried to design them so that there 
is something appropriate for each child in the class. I send thern all to 
each of yo-j so that you may choose the ones that you want to do with your 
child. If you have any con^ients you may write them on the back of the sheet 
and return it to school. 

Thank you 



UNIT: Conifnun i t i es and community Workers 



Activity] 1. The sounds of the community that are characteristic of certain 
jobs can be heard in your ne i ghbortiood and when driving or 
visiting other areas. When you are vvith your child, try to 
identify the sounds or c ch activltv such as the noise of sani- 
tation truCKS and v/orkers. You might discuss the importance 
of their keeping the community clean. Another sound tfiat can 
often be heard is sirens of police cars, ambulances or fire 
engines. Try to determine which one is heard and discuss the 
reasons for such loud s i rens . 

Activiti/ 2. If you know anyone or if a memb^^r of your family works in a 

job that serves the community at large, di*>cuis this person's 
job with your child and ask the person to talk about their job 
with your chi lo . 

Activity 3. Play a game of a^^ting out the jobs you have discussed or ob- 
served with your child. If your child shows <in interest in 
a certain person's job, relp to figure out wh-it that worker 
does for the community and pretend with your child that you 
are working at that job. 

Activity 4. Help your child set up a play conimunlty using d1oc1<s and toy 
figures or using boxes and toys. Show how communities a^e 
usually organii^ed with certain important services surrounled 
by neighborhoods of homos. 



Activity 5. Visit any coinmunity service organizations su^h as fiic stations, 
schools, hospitals, etc. with ,uur child. Discuss what v )U will 
s^^c there and afterward help /our child interpret v;^at -.-nt on, 



HOME ACriVn ICS 
UNIT: International Week 



We are studying some cultures fron^ Ocher countries and groups now. 
We will learn about different foods, clothing, art, costumes and customs. 
Do any of these activities that you would enjoy with your child. 



Activitq i. Discuss your family's cultural heritage with your 
child. Talk abcut where his ancestors came from. 
If you do this already, find out about a friend's 
or neighbor's background and learn some things about it. 

Activity; 2, Cook and eat a food ^''om another culture such as 

Mexican, Chinese or Italian, Let your chMd help in 
some way. Talk about the origins of some of the foods 
you {nay cook already such as spac etti (Italian), Tacos 
(Mexican) or any others. 

Activ:tu i. If you have any art or craft products fron another 

country or culture, point these out to your child and 
tell about where they came from. 

kct.viVi \. Look in your T. V. schedule and see if t^ere are any 
programs dealing wi.h other cultures and watch one 
with your child- (The educational T. V. channel o-ften 
has these progranis . ) 

/i:-t:v;t/ 0. Look in ari encyciopedia or other reference book at honie 
or asi It the library for qames from other euitures and 
play one v/ith your child. 
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Sample Case Study 
Cathy S. 



Cathy is a AO-month old girl who has participated in the Gifted-Handi- 
capped Project on a part-time basis when she was two and on a full-time 
basis during the past year. Cathy has been diagnosed as having congenital 
nystagmus and congenital severe myopia, and wears glasses which seem to 
partially compensate for this problem, since she is highly mobile, can 
recognize shapes and can discriminate small pictures in books. Prior to 
enrollment in the Gifted-Handicapped Project, Cathy participated in an in- 
fant eariy intervention program in another state and for a short time in an 
infant treatment program at the Division for Disorders in Development in 
Learning where the program was geared toward children with skill levels far 
below Cathy's. Reasons for referral to the Gifted-Handicapped Program in- 
cluded ability to learn rapidly and development at or above chronological 
age expectancy in gross motor, fine motor, self-help, socialization, cogni- 
tive and language skills. 

Family Background 

The S family consists of Cathy, age 3 and one brother, 5i a student in 
kindergarten, father, 33, a fellow in internal medicine at a large teaching 
hospital and mother 33, a college graduate who is presently a full-time 
housewife. Her special interests are domestic activities of sewing and 
cooking. The family is ^ stable unit. Parents are pleasant, attr^^ctive, 
reserved, adequate, comfortable with each other and positive in their rela- 
tionship with their children. Both parents are motivated to stimulate, but 
not push their children. One unique feature is their height with father 
being 6 ft. 5", mother 6 ft., and both of the children in the 99+^ for J»eir 
oge. 

The family's comfortable split level home is located in a large h^usinq 
development several miles from town. The faPiily enjoys material comfort and 
some sense of belonging to the neighborhood by participating in the church 
and other \ Jghborhood groups. 

Mrs. S, as the only child of her father's second marriage, is close to 
her parents who live some one hundred miles away and her mother has given help 
v;ith child care when parents have needed to be out of town. Dr. S, son of a 
glass manufacturing executive, some five hundred miles away, is the older of 
two brothers and describes himself as a "late bloomer'* v;hose mother's com- 
passion for helping people stiongly influenced his decision to become a 
doctor. 

The initial impact of Cat hy ' s v i sua 1 i mpa i rmen t was ntcs I s t r onq 1 y felt 
by mother. Prior to participation in the Gifted-Handicapped Proqrani, the 
mother was given su Door live counseling throucjh an early intervention ^jroqram 
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in another state. Upon Cathy's enroll^ient in the Gifted-Handicapped Program, 
the mother was reasonably confident and comfortable in working with her 
daughter . 
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INITIAL SCREENING AND ASSESSMENT 

Cathy was enrolled in the Gifted-Handicapped Program on the basis of 
referral information and parent interview. Current developmental data was 
collected as an ongoing procedure of the program. 

Initial referral information indicated development in all areas at or 
above chronological age expectancy. A summary of Cathy's developmental age 
equivalents as assessed by the LMI /Vsst-ssment Scale at a 3 1 3 months are as 
fol lows: 

Aroa Developmental Age Equivalent 

Gross Motor 15 months 

Fine Motor 1^ months 

Sel f Hel p 13 months 

Socialization 1^ months 

Cogn i t i ve 15 months 

Language 13 months 

An interview was conducted with both parents during January, 1976. Both 
parents expressed an interest in enrolling Cathy in the program but indicated 
concern about the severity of her impairment and uncertainty as to whether 
Cathy was a gifted child. Further investigation regarding specific develop- 
mental skills indicated a continuation of at or above age level development. 

Developmental assessment at age 25 months using the L^-^n^ina AucompJ ish- 
lit I'infih', indicated approximate developmental age as follows: 

Area Dcvelopmontal Age Equivalent 

Gross Motor 26 nionths 

Fine Motor 26 months 

Social 28 mo n t h s 

S<=^ I f He 1 p 25 months 

Cogn i t i ve 3^ months 

L<inguage 3^< months 

Administration of the t<<il><^(l'i Vwtui" V( >i\ihu Lir'- T^^'^t at age 27 months 
indicated a mental aqe of ^3 months, 

CIASSROOM EXPERIENCES (l')7f>) 

Cathy entered the Gifted-Handicapped Class on March 1, 1976. She attended 
for four months on a one day per week, two hour per day basis. She attended 
with one other visually impaired child who was a year older than she. 

Classroom activities during the first year of participation consisted 
of a number of sensoial, play and social experiences centered around a 
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specific unit, such as fruits, clothing and pets. A typical schedule included 
music, language, art, constructive play, dramatic play, snack, story and gross 
motor act ivi t ies . 

Cathy enjoyed playing with adults and learned to play cooperatively 
with other cliildren She can share with others when encouraged to do so. 
She has unusual strengths in language skills; she often speaks in unusually 
long sentences, she can ta!k about past experiences, and can describe a 
purposeful activity, such as telling what she is painting or building. She 
does not seem personally inhibited by her visual impairment, as she runs, 
walks and plays with little hesitation or uncerta in i ty . Although it is un- 
certain at this time as to how we 1 1 Cathy can see, observations at this time 
are very encouraging since she can match colors, discriminate simple shapes, 
and can recognize small pictures. 

An evaluation form completed by Cathy's parents after the four months 
in the program indicated that they felt participation in this program had 
been a worthwhile experience for Cathy. They reported that she v^as more in- 
terested in her environment and wanted to participate in more activities. 
Activities in the program were described as being very different Trom those 
planned for her other mornings during the week in that activities seemed to 
be structured to Cathy's own needs and abilities. Participation in the pro- 
gram was also reported as a worthwhile experience f i them as parents in that 
it gave them direction. As her mother stated, "Knowing that Cathy understands 
at an advanced level has encouraged me to talk and read to her at a higher 



It was recommended that Cathy continue participation in the Gif^ted- 
Handicapped Class several days per week for the next year. 

At the end of the first year of the Gifted-Handicapped Project, the 
teacher left the project to return to graduate studies, and since he was 
well-liked by parents and children alike, some parents were concerned about 
how the children would react to a new teacher. Prior to class beginning the 
following fall, a party for parents, children, and staff was held for all 
to visit and get acquainted. 

During the previous year, Cathy, who loves rol e-p ' ay i ng , would say to 
her mom during the ride home, "You be Don (teacher) and I'll be Margie 
(volunteer)." On her way home from the get-acaua i nted party this year, Cathy 
said, "You be Justine (teacher) and I'll be Mary Scott (assifiant)! All who 
had been concerned about the transition of teachers realizej they could re- 
laxl This is just one example of Cathy's adaptability and interest in other 
people which has really developed in the past year. 

CLASSROOM EXyERIENCES (1977) 

Cathy completed the 1976"77 school year in the Gifted-Handicapped Class 
at the Division for Disorders of Development and Learning. The class was 
in session four half days a week from September through June. Cathy attended 
the program three mornings a week. 

Cathy is quite independent and freely lets everyone know her wants and 
desirr^s. Cathy displayed her leadership abilities by initiating play activities 
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both in the classroom and in the recreation room. Two characteristics noted 
in Cathy's performance throughout the school year were her general intellec- 
tual ability and her creative thinking. 

Cathy learns nursery rhymes and songs very quickly. She uses abstract 
words (like proud, angry, disappointed, etc.) to express her feeling' or 
retell personal experiences. Her imaginitive and verbalization skills are 
clearly seen in dramatizations. One of Cindy's favorite activities is to 
role play or act out stories tfiat have been read to her. She frequently 
changes her voice and uses props to make the dramatizations more life-like. 

The AIMS Pre-reading kit has become one of Cathy's favorite activities. 
The program is especially good for Cathy because it allows her to work in- 
dependently in an area she is very interested in learning. 

Cathy's number skills include: rote counting through fifteen, recog- 
nizing and lableing numerals one through three ano four and five with a 
verbal cue. She has one to one correspondence through five objects. 

Cathv's cognitive s tils are continuously improving. She learns facts 
ana rules quickly and generalizes the information to many situations. She 
names materials objects are made from and is beginning to show an under- 
standing of time. Cathy is learning to foHow a three stage command in 
order. Using a model, she draws a ten part man, showing great interest in 
deta i 1 s . 

Cathy is a very coordinated child. She catches a bounced ball, throws 
a bail overhand, and stands on one foot for a few seconds. She is learning ' 
to hop and walk the balance beam Independently. 

Drawing is another area of interest for Cathy. She labels and draws 
circles, sqciares, and triangles. Cathy is beginninq to label and draw thj 
letterb in her name. She enjoys playinq games thuc Involve letters like 
matching lettered blocks to works, and fishing for letters in a pond. 

Cathy is becoming consistent in verbalizing her toilet needs and being 
independent In carinq for her needs. 

Cath/ enjoys working in one to one teacher-child acti/ities. Her atten- 
tion span Is very long (20-25 minutes) for activities that .merest her. 
Cathy will complete an activity less interesting to her when told she can 
dfow or paint on completion of the task. 

EVALUATION Ai\'D RECOMMENDATIONS: 197 7 

Getting away from the labe^ of "hand I c.jpped" Is strongly recommended 
in Cathy's case. It is felt that Cathy will enjoy and function well in a 
regular community preschool program. Cathy's parcMUs have enrolled her in 
such a program for the fall of 1977- 

Cathy has demonstrated In the past year that she learns concepts well 
through nursery rhynies, finqerplay games, and dramatizations. Developing 
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independence in self help skills is a goal she can work toward in the future. 
Specifically, Cathy is ready to learn dressing skills like buttoning, un- 
buttoning, buckling, etc. A continuation of the prereading skills begun 
this year is also recommended for her. Rhyming games, matching consonant 
sounds, alphabet picture books, and letter recognition exercises were some 
of the activities Cathy participated in this past year. After she progresses 
a little further in this area, it will be more evident as to whether she will 
need any modifications in reading material due to her vision. 

It is important to note that Cathy has demonstrated abilities in the 
^-5 year level in language, cognition, and motor skills. However, emotionally 
and socially, she is functioning at her present chronological age of three 
years . 

Cathy^s pre-post data and curriculum records are summarized in the text 
of this TOnograph (p. 69 and 75 , Child #2). Post-testing at the age of 38 
months showed developmental scores in the six areas of development according 
to the LAP as fol lows: 



GM 


48 


FM 


i(8-60 


Soc 


60+ 


SH 


36-i(8 


Cog 


60-72 


Lang 


72 



These scores represent gains ranging from 11 nK)nths to 38 months from assess- 
ment thirteen months earlier. The Lcitor IntornacjonaJ Performj/].v t^caJo, 
which had not been administered before, was also used at 38 months. Cathy's 
developmental age on this was 60 months. 

FAMILY PARTICIPATION 

The family participation 'm the program included their involvement in 
an extensive two day mu 1 t i d i sc i p U na ry evaluation. This included a home 
visit as well as clinic interviews by the diagnostic team. Parents had daily 
informal contact with classroom personnel as well as quarterly structured 
interviews for setting long term object i ves . Mother did not elect to work 
as a regular volunteer in the classroom, however, she did help with field 
trips and special events such as birthday and seasonal parties. Cie or both 
parents attended all but one of the parent meetings. Supportive counseling 
by the staff dealt with such concerns as sibling relationships and long term 
plans for Cathy's education. Because Cathy's handicap has er ged as rela- 
tively rrinor, the fjmily has been helped to view and present her as a ''non- 
hardicapped" child in her next program where she will be mainstreamed with 
k year olds because of her ability. 

Mother participated as a regula member of the advisory board, and was 
one of the most vocal when other advisory board members asked for information 
from staff -.nd parents about the effectiveness of the program. In addition, 
mother was very interested in advocacy for othf children as well as her own. 
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Both parents rated staff assistance with individual requests in location 
of other community resources one of the most helpful areas of the parent 
program They also indicated that they had noticed positive changes or 
improvements in Cathy's behavior in all areas, and indicated a high degree 
of satisfaction with the program. 
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Appendix U 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 
Gi f ted -Hand i capped Program 
1976-77 

Please be as candid and specific as [.ossible in giving your criticisms & suggestions. 
L Parent Pa^-t i ci pat i on: 

A. Please check any of the following ways you were involved with the Gifted- 
Hand i capped Progr=*m: 

1. Individual pa rent-staff conference 

2. Classroom oritentation with staff member 

3. Classroom observation 

A. Completion of parent -^terest assessment form 

5. Participat on in planning objectives 

6. Received parent manual 

7. Volunteer classroom participation 

8. Use of home activity sheets 

9 . Group parent meet ings 

10. Use of parent library 

11. lnforf:<at ion through parent bulletin board 



12. Received printed materials regaroing my child's special needs and/or 
general parenting 



13. Staff assistance with individual requests on location of other community 
resources 



Participation on Advisory Board 
15. \\orr.e visits from project staff 



16. Attended classroom special days (Le., Thanskg iving, Crhistmas, rthdays 
S field trips) 

17. Participated in D.D.D.L. Evaluation 



18. Assisted in materials development (i.e., classroom mater. dls, project media) 

o 
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19. Completed evaluation forms 

B. Do you f^el there have been enough opportunities for participation in the 
program: ^ Yes No 



If no, please suggest additional or alternate ideas for parent participat 



I on . 



II. Parent Perception of Program Results: 

1. Ha:> your child made ^mpro/ements or shown any positive changes since enter- 
ing the p.ogram? Yes No Don't Know 

If no, go to question ^. 

2. Wha*- positive changes or improvements has your child shown? 

a. Language/ commun i cat ion 

b. Motor (large and small muscle coordination) 

c. Re lat i onsh i'p with other children 

d. Relationship with family members 

e. Relationship with othei adults 

f. Self help (eating, dressing, toilet) 

g. Reasoning, prob!«em solving . 

h. Attention 

i , .Behav ior . 

j. Other (list) , 



Do you feei that these chanqes can be attributed to your child's partici- 
pation in the progra.Ti? Yc, No Don't Know 

Why do you thinK yo.ir chMd has failed to make i niprovcmeia s or sliow positive 
changes/ 
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Do you feel that you have gained anything fron your participation i the 



I f no, go tc quest ion 7- 

What have /ou gained? 

knowledge of my child'' abilities 

knowledge of r.^ child's spe^ij] necd^. 

greater acceptance of n/ child's unlq^je abilities and d'sablliries 

knowledge of i-^y role In v child' ^jrovvth and dive 1 opnr-nt 

knov;ledge of how r<. work .;iih ^'ly -^hiivi 

knov;ledge of how to ro:>tcr creativity 

know ledge of services ava i 1 ab 1 e t> - y child 

knov'^ I edqe of wavs to beco' o a t-ro (.-ffectiv^ aovocatt- for cr^ild 

Has tne pr^^graf helped y()u i n f - i vour expec tat ioris f»f ycnjr child'^^ 
future? Yes Mo Didn't ^ncu 

Prc)g r ri; . S a t i >t.Ktic)n 
Do you feel that the :jr(;ject staff are ^el ! qualified to work with your 

chi \cr 

yes, ) I 1 a r' M 

yes , Ds t J fc • e/^J I a i f ) 



no , ^e i n ) 



Don ' t i- nuv. 

Doe ^ v^>ur L n i 1 d : • ' )<]\ < 

Yes N') O^i- ' r . , . 



program 



? Yes 



No. 



Don ' t Know 
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WerC'you given adequoie orientation to the ::''ograrn? 
Yes No 

If not, how could this be improved? 



Were you kept adequate reports on your child's progress? 
Yes No 

If not, how would you like this changed? 



Do you feel tnere has been good comr un i t i on between you and the project 
staff about your child's sp^^cific needs? 

Yes No 

Have you been givon the change to exp. ess /uur feelings and sucjqest ions 
about the prc;'jrar jn.j yc^ur c^mUI's act -vi lies? 

Yes ^lo 

Has the staff used your sugqestions: 
Y(- > No Don ' t rK>w 

Have yoL used ho-.e .1^ t i v i t i 
Yes _ No 

Suggest *ons for i npr(jvf> n t 



Wou ^ d you have 1 i ^ ed ore hone ac t i v i t i es 
Yes No 

Overall, how surcessfMl do you feel tfie pt(j(n'im h.js hrm it; '"ecfirui youf 
child's needs? 

Very successful 

somev^hat successful X ' * 
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c. not bure 



d, unsuccessful 



IV. !n what ways could the orograci be I '-^^prov ? 
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Append I x V 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 
Gifted Head Start Program 
1976 - 77 

1 . Parent, Par t i c i pat ■ on: 

A. Please check any of the follow in >%ays you participated in the Gifted 
Head Star t Progran. 

1. Ho'Tie visits 

2. Home activities with child 

3- Classroom observation 

Parent Interest Check L'St 

5. Parent eetinqs ^ 

6. Revived printed -riieriaK ^itjout ..orklnr, 

w i t h r; y ^ n \ Id 

7. He with r i ')d i n^^/ ,et t I nq a i d frr. >thi.'i 
aaencies (that is. t^'/h'V t-M . i n.ru ' > 1 .iid. 
'^ujsic 1 essons , et c . i 

8. Specia^ workshop '"lusic; _ 

9. Evaluation f ^ co" pi etc J 

B. Do y(;u feel thtrt^ htivf *n .THUiqi^ r t un i f i c s for :;arti( i ;■<")! i('n in 
the proqraf? Yes Un 



0 t her i deas /f >' j ,j > i\ i urj^* '» * 



I i . 



j. Has /our child ' adc . :r,')V(' ^'nt'-, .ry.wr. r.i , pMsitiv*- 

? . Wha t ^ I i ^( ^ r . ' r 1 ^ r f w . < ri ♦ ^,) , ^ ^ , j f r }i t 1 ' J. 
. Lan jtj^j.je/cf >r .-r i c ' i o-. 

C . Pf • 1 at i ( nsh, I I t h • > f ' r I i (1 1 rri 

1 ^^, 



d. Relacionship with family members 

e. Relationship with other adults 

f. Self-help (eating, dressing, toilet) 

g. Reasoning, problem solving 

h. Attention 
I . Behavior 

j. Other (list) 



3. Do you fee' you have gained anything from the home visits? 

Yes No Don't kno/; 

If no, omit question 

What have you cjalneJ? 

a. ideas aoout how r.y child lear.i^ 

b. id-'as about ho'v; I can tiMch i-y child 

c. v;ays to handle* childS behavior 

d. activities to do with child at ho"ie 

c. kru>\'M ed(jr a[)(;»ui rv)w iPiprotant ! ar> In njy child's loarri»nq 
f. wa/s to help "y chi lo talk fi.or*; 
h. w<i/'> r(; ru' I p ny child f^'cl qood about fM[i<^rl* 
III. Progra-^ S at is f ac t J o n : 

i. Uoes /otjf c I 1 d lli-e the projrari? 

Ycb No Don ' t r now 

2 Ha ye you beer, <] ven tho c^l^(. t to c/ press you*^ feellnvis and s ucqcs t t ofi^ 
<ibout Lb,c prrKir.j 'ind /Our vji i ! ! ' s tivilios. 



Have v(>!j (ise'j 



Yes 



Its.) 




Suggestions for Improvement 



^. Would yuu have liked more home activ'^Ies? 
Yes No 

5. Overall, hov; successfjl do you feel the proqrai^^ has beei^ In (^'eetinu your 
ch I 1 d ' s needs? 

a. very successful 

b. somewha*" successful 

c. not sure 

d . ufi^uccess f u I 

6. In what '/,ay^^ ecu I 0 the proqra^ bo i^^prnved? _ 
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SCRIPT FOR AUDRKY 
k. We'd like you Co meet Audrey. 

5. (fade music up) Audrey is a beautiful blond child who runs, cries, 
laughs, loves, and gets angry like all children. 

6. But Audrey is different from niost children -~ let's take a closer look. 

7. Because Audrey's verbal skills exceed those of nost blind children her 
age, we call her "gifted. ' 

8. Like other children her age, Audrey is curious about her environment: 
She D reaching out to experience her v^orld through toucfiing, smelling, 
hearing, and tasting, and . . . 

9. What about seeing? Well, that's a problenj. Unlike most children, 
Audrey iS partially blind and has only lirniled vision for seeing her 
wo r Id. 

10. Bc-cause of this visual problen, we call Audrey "handicapped." Although 
un'Gue, Audrey Is represenlal i ve of children who have strengths i^. 
certain areas despite handicaps in other areas. 

11. Wc call tfiest, children "t; i f t cJ -r,.i -f i Ccjp(;ed . " Let'*- look at Audrey s 
situation and see ,/hat we can find out about other children who cuiy 
also be g i f ted -hand I capped . 

12. Audrey is about thret* anO a half yiMrs t>ld and was Initially di<iqno^ed 
as c rocepf I I c arui t orally blind. 

13. Because of this, h ' pa^enl^. and teachers might: have assumed that ^^udrey 
could net It-am, that tine spent teachln(] her would have heon fut»ie and 
was ted . 

\h. Fortunately* Audrey has been given an opportunity to begin an educational 
exp'-r'ence that will enable ne r to develop to her highest potential, In 
the G i f t ^'d-Hand i capp^'d 'Proj ec t , a d i / i s i c^n of the Chapel Hi I' Trainlna- 
Out reach Projec t , 

15. Once enrolled In the Proj-ct, Audrey was assessed with tlie Lvmwiuo 
Acconp I i shment P'oflle. This asses^nent enabled the teachers tc; tstabllsh 
specific objectives for Audrey in ? acr^ skill area. 

16. Accomnoda t ior^s wert^ (ujd(^ fnr Audrey's visual \iXu\Av\ .uid sftc is I i niu I a t (^d 
to dr^velop her verfj-l strenntns rjnd skills. 

17. There cjrt- fhouscUid. o- f "Audrey " wfu) haye f^ofh speclcil i f ( s ri- i hruid i cap;s . 
Little i V]U)v:\\ <M'Out childr(r), so let's exar"ilrj AucJ rev's nf ( u^ as 

a way-of knovnrig i'f;rt. 




18,>- Audrey can help us recognize that she, like every child, is a inKjuc 
comhiiuit ii^ii of abilities and disabilities. 



19. Because of ihi an 'UfLv^.iii.i! . --r.vK'nt HLIDS TO SF COMPLETED TO 
INDICATE F^CH child's specific skills. 

20. Our experience with Audrov also shews us that she needs adults around her 
who care, ^oth parents and prof es i ona I s » who recognize her strengtl-s , 
and help her develop t^'O^*^ areas. 

21. V/e see that Audrey needs to have her limited vision accepted, and not 
viev-yed solely as a handicap, hut as a challenge to overconc , such as 
runr^i nq or hopoinq v;h^ n she can't see. 

22. Audrey needs to experi^'nce a oi i ndt r • r^'icnce by takinq risks ajid 
doing thinqs for hersL^K. 

23. She needs to experien^^* the pride of saying ' I did it.'' Tnis kiwd of 
success is an experience t^at Audrey needs to have many tinges. 

2^. This means that expeclatio^^ and tasl'S qivi*n to her should bv realistic 
so that she can succeed nost of the tinje. 

25. Like other children, Audrey v;ants and needs m ir'an-* 'Wt 'nt for 
all her succei>SL-s . 

26. Becaust of i'nv likel'lvxKJ (jf hf*r rxfjer i one t nq frustrations in siqnt- 
related areas, Aud c'y Dt -d > suoporv in oJher <ireas. 

27. S-'ii/.or ' J.iinuli^. 'ii heariruj, touch intj, si.tellifiq, t.istiriq -- ar*- all 
important for Audrey's developnent. She nca-ds to Warn trMrujs 
through expo>ure tc> enrichinq opportunities,. . . 

26. \)\}\ Jiore iiifjor .intly, Audri-y rie^'ds t</ dv/clop /i^'U w<i'i (t! !• nri'ii<: i hat 

will enaoK' her tc> 'ipply tninqs she has already learned io novel situations. 

29. Audrey- rircds nrioitur^'t < t > }<f y if iv, t f y i ru) various v.ay . of (j(^in(] 
thinqs . 

30. and actinq out fantasi dnd pret*^ nd nq . These creative (^<(rcisos 
hf'li) Audrr'y develop Iririovative w. ys r>f ac co^Tioda t i no her .,('<ji' rw . 

31- Fif^aliy, w^- sr^' tijat . --'iJ ':<i"r I > ate an if)port<ifit {wri /A,;|rr^y's 
qr^wtfi pr<')ccs s , 

32. Through iir r daily e/pvriencc^s with 6lhrr ^.hildrt-n, f\ uin-y i t » ' to .li<i rr, 
to \c\\<c turns, rinci to worl- and pi a/ vnth othrr 

33- Audrey needs l\w • '\Jir\v;]Lc of bcincj accept «'d t>y n^rsorr. . i hcr 
f ar, i I y and hone . 

3^. It is true that Auar»/'s prrsonf positive exp(»r i cfK^-s a ro orcurrinq in 

a special project for () I i t ^'d-hdr^j i ca[ip,'d cli i 1 'vn. (Pausr) This is r^ryf 
a noma 1 c I "i . . r"»o^, . 
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35. However, these experiences a rt^ not the exclusive domain of special pro- 
jects. They could Im^ found in ci v.u'i'^f/ oT ^ettifiqs. 

36. the hone, . . . 

37. preschool deve 1 cpn^-f nra 1 and day care proqrafs, . . , 

38. k [ nde rqar I ef)S , . . . 

35. and Head Start c la ss roc>"^b . 

^0. Tlu' key cur^ct-pl .-.nicii iirCt-rMes Auvire^'s positive experiences Is tliat 
of INDIVIDUALIZATION tht- a..cr,)rance ^>f fh^ child . . 

^1 . whose v;eaknes>(-s .^r^ vi*". '\ ch-iMfv;. . fo? rrt-aiivf an-J if.fu;vative 
expression, . . . 

^2. and ,;hose special '^ifls ar- sec-n qe^ s to be shaped and poiisncd. 

^3- Now, v;e'cJ liko \jr 10 ret ^ Audrt^v's fjrni ^ ^ir Rt-gisters Shr^-rill, 
her f<ad; CariWyn, her ; \ Larcr, her sisti-r. 

. Auf^C•v's parcnt^^ arr' co; . i^lc -.eerinci tneir cLalltTHK' t- sec t.heir 
child's pefsc^nai p( -f : I 1 ^^/ ri.nill*.-d dt-,f.!t<* t fu- lir^itai^^'s ef a 
hand i cap. 

^5. like<}l] irt-n > i i c i)rd MMirir*"-'. t h< Rt'ciisters' i-i'>J'onal 

v-/i ch thei r bar.y . 

A6. If the hand Icr rpi n-: ...n,iit,.n is '-/io'jv, .-^r t3 i r ^ h , the family i .'"■al , 
infor-rj by fh^ ptMiijtticia Tt^ii . c a^^ h» ,j .frt^ssftj] (> -i.T.r.r c^r? ' 
ofttT^ b-avs t f .jr ' Mf . - and /^or.drr . r>M , 1 . >< k):^. ) f { r 

Audrey .;a s )r : 

V/. "Thf p»dicrrician ra c a-^.!> . i i d 'A[,out .jM I f<!n .,1/ i'> f . .1 

biq nose a^ d ' ! i jir>l r i/r »m ..ait and '>r<-.' Uid ! lui I lir^^M tl">. c 
right O'jt o' r.» d to j't'(;}r^ ,.it^ I was r»'el}y 'u rvous ah^-jt t'e ' .d , . 
it did r 'a^ e e '•''^ rvou . 



B.T-iiise th*- hand iccippi nq cr nrj i t i or^ . ar^ i.sually yisibir :^ ,j.<^i<]l 
ab .(ties beconie a[>parfn i , { hr par e' t s 1 -.^ . ar (j^m f 1 v f <s d< v< 1 ■ 1 -^f^ t 1 
S i cjfr^ to ca h t hfM r f ^ ar , . 

5'^^ ■ ' 'A 1 1 du f i TKj t ? i , I , ar t * '1 Of I MM t f 1 ( f If J ' r . ? i It. i 1 I . - * \ \ , , 

like I ai' i r^.f; 30 1 n-i N (m h^. M > f h^ r , t i k li n^ f " ? , ^If . ,.f v t f . m . ! ' - n«' t 
* .o'-r^.so f ^ct , \..,\\ ^r^ffi'-n I'd n^t p^.^ do/.ri an-J ciy t')f ■ inM?<", ' 

5l . ^ rt'^ju^Tit I / , f f a' i ' V ^ a 1 t f I n,) f i y. ■ • i r ^ 1 r • i ' n' . 1 ^ « < k \ 

' r( t o ' • f)^^ r p'^c ' '3 ! ! . t s "1.5^ < s t bf 1 i M of ^p.' ? ( d 1 ♦ r ^js ! / 
contlrt'j^* * n jf t ^■^e sa <- diaqnosi'. , rf()(att**l < /nr .j[<d f>y^r T^^n 
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Registers began this search, too. 

52. "By four rwnths when she didn't follow my face we told the pediatrician 
we thought something was wrong with her eyes ... and he sent^^us to the 
ophthalnologist who told us she was at least partially blind" ... 

53. "I remember vividly the shocked expression on SherrilTs face ... and 
all I could think was 'How do you raise a blind child.'" 

5^4. "The thing I remember from walking out of h*s office v u't day ...1 cned 
all the way to the car and I think one of the reasons it was so over- ^ 
powering was that I kept thinking about two of the things 1 love most"... 

55. "'working with flowers and looking at them"... 

56. "and read . . and sne would never be able to do either of these." 

57. The parents often will t i nd themselves experiencing a period of accommo- 
dation and self-evaluation as they begin to see their r-w roles take 
shape . 

58. "I Jefiniiely feel ry self i-iaqe changed ... it rhanged from that of 
being a toGcher to th<U of being a mother, a home laker and a wife." 

^9. "i really was craspinq for who I was ... but being super mama I felt 

I had to df^ everything to sti-nulate that child, I hdd to be loving and 
con^ istent. , .which !*mnot...i couldn't consistent ... that''s 
proba^^ly whv I cried .ilmo'.t evervday during the adjustment pr i >d . " 

60. Mr. Register, on the other hand, had a different perspective "Of- e I 
adjusted to Audrey havinq a soeciai need ... 1 never really had any 
d<iijbts. I chouqht I was going to be a good fathr-' ... and that my 
j.,.siMv< UtiMjur would help u> ( we r cone .myth inn, be it social develop- 
ment or lacl- of confidenrf in our own abilities." 

M. Havin'i arr.M't*.] rfie r.u^ i i ca i d i aqnr)S i '-^ , the Registers needed (-,otional 
,upi^<)rt o h.^ip th- 'c«'pt their ehild's 1 i m i t.i t i ons , .uui to meet 
the cfu)iierK)e fJ-iily are and nurturance. 

67. "Our suDp(^rt of each o^fier was the key ingredient. Once we retogni/ed 
that Aud Ku(ui\c\ n.wef' have any vi<. ion, we talked at great length ... 
we had to sijppf>rt e<,ch other, and we had to have a home environment 
wh(»r^^ ^he cr.uH nrov. up a no.'dial child and that we could treat her 
a s such." 

63. The Reqistf^rs had c)lw<e/'. pro/ided a wan- anrl lr)vinq atniosphere for their 
childr'-n, .e d this cc>ntinu<'d, Wotds w^-re prer iou^, and Audrey' - Q'f^ 
r>f spf^ech could ^)row. 



6^. The R-qislers foimd that f ht>y could re'v h(vivi'y on their cyAcncicd 

f ai'M 1 y , and th-^r th(-/ were a (\rv<V supr<-t for tlien in this .ifficult 
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65. ''Sherrill's fonlly Is c) vory lovinq aroup of people very child- 
oriented ... Ihe new l»ai/y the cof.U*r of otiention. Ml the adults 
and the children reache^^ out lo Audrt^y in a very lovinq . y." 

66. "This is reniiorcinq to the f^arent who is wondtMinq how ti.e blind child 
is going to be received.'' 

67. "Shortly after thr I't-w^, Ai]Ljr/.*y''> bllndnc->s ... Motlun a(jr<'<'d to spend' 
a few days v^ith us 3nd slayt'd tvvo weeks ... It was a [>rrci.'us time. At 
this tine I found out just iiow 1 uh ''y fiotfuM meant to ;"(^ and v^y fanuly." 

68. Durl .v) thr early ^tcufe^ uf t 'u- ent period, the family is e\Lrt'v.ely 
sen-^jtlve the r ea tlons '^m-'- amund ih.e"., '>heth(^r fa- ^'r I ends, 
prof es b i oria 1 s , or s l raM.jtT . . T R.-qisitMs ^"^-urfj ^har th'-v v're ofter. 
trout) led b% vK^v of i' * .-ta-. * i^. ^. 

69. fa' 'I IS wa'- r / u^ St t . Mctf-er ♦ i^ liarder tfiar^. m yoi^v <Mse. . 
and tPai .^aue it fiard fr>r - e.' 

71). ' '\ J' '"^iruN'i, rjad ih" rr-,}, tu'{1^ «>* u' i i f id f . iw i r» q iMMfuj unable 

t {1 cnpt' V. i t : f ' ..r ' t i' ''^ > . We i 1 t fV) t In t fie d(>( t - . nnd v^e 
{vlt ' h, i t in ^'^'♦'fid^ ... ( ie ,.'h<) ha 1 rrilly been important lo ijs, 
*vno |U^>t .d'^olutelv .^tt'drt'v, ... could ^-ol be ar.jrul fier, eould not have 
U 'J I s 1 - > ' t . " 

71. "Then >o,j .jl-,,. Kj,.' r''- iLf"f <f '.oi^r [>f(^p!?» w^^r. tell V'Hi that the 

C li i i '! i i 1 f u * . f 'w I * » » I I ( i f n • i 1 i ( ( )i ♦ v; i r ii sor ; h 1 f. ; t o- (> r f ow . . . ' 

7?- "r^vit's ftjrd f(jf J piftiil ro la^e'..' " t ^ ^-y .jre Mropinqv.it^ - (f [*irui 
able -o GLCepL lb.- r^er aref.t L'''viiiton to i^eqin 1 t b jt.rj m . ^/t^ivjy 

C M, , J . i,)f\ s ."1 / s , 'n - ' 1 I J t ) f f it, ' ' 

/3 . Kub 1 ! r ' ^1 ( f I ( ^n i b< <i ' m J * r. j t i nq ex(.r m . » f < . r t f^' p m < f t < • * 1 
hand i c^j f)p*'d ild. Utt^^n tne^ 1 r» jcr.^ot m,-: ..)tb [>al'^ oft t^^ In i de 
beca n > o M'f we r 1 ') ' ^ s t *r I r-n i f d j t f r* e * r > ♦ • o t be i ? 1 ' q^' ' * 

7^* . " L . t r , ^'O'J y ) k ) , • . J / i ' . , f ' ♦ r M ^ H r ir] I v. . 1 t ( d f o . < r < , i ' ()oi , | . , 

kr^ow 'V ci' I 1 d i 'It ' J ^ I . ! } f - ^ y»' r .♦'f 

75 . " . . m f r 1 1 r I ^ • I of>(' . d f ht drir r r,r . _ | * | t j ^ » --rv . 'm ' * f 
1 I r ♦ I ' ^ ; • .or I t ] > / o I i , ; ' i J I d f i ' 1 M t ^ < i . t b e > m < > i ' ' ' ' * 
ca r fd t o f . ' 

76 . The ^eq I * ♦o , ./f r* ' r * j • I ?' y ! • i ' o. * i ,< I t i ^ ( < • - f ■ • - . '< i r 1 f>q 
t b e f^'i I i V ' or I r bs . 

77. "Carli. ♦bo fio t p. f. I I . '-t f^. Blioq f. 
vyonder ^ a I with < b i 1 d r r < ' > m* i , < ■ s • • ■ ■ • 1 ( - m s i ' r \^ ii^d 
a c'^'i- e ♦ r> ^ / f M d r ' i mi ^ o - * - -,1 ♦ d m 1 1 . . ' 

78 . HotW"^ } 1'.) r I / ! r ! ♦ r , ( r , t 1 ( ,e ^ f ' ,( \ t m t f f 1 , di ; . t . )• « 
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79. "(They helped by) ... listenlnq to my fears and giving me specific 
things to be workinq on. They gnve me toys, literature and have 
sponsored a series of programb for the parents. It is jusc a super 
program. " 

80. Parents of a gifted-handicapped child are not the only influence on the 
early years. The brother-* and sisters piay a significant part in the 
ch i I d ' s deve loprier^ t . 

81. "Caron is AudreyS best teacher ... sfie's taught ner love for peers. 
She's done so mucli for her 1 anguaqev; i se . She could get Audrey lo say 
things when no one else could.'' 

82. ''There is reallv a deep t'eelin.} bctvvcen the two c iris." 

83. Having appropriate exp^-.f at ion^ of a child whose limitations are not 
easy to assess and whose areas of greatest strength are not fully 
emerged is a difficult process for the parents. 

8A. The Registers soon learru^d t'r t r i ^k- ^ oi- i ruj Wc^s .essen I i a 1 Audrey's 
Jeve 1 opmen t . 

8S. "We've aK;ays lei Uvr ^U) wh<U other ^hiUrr-i vlo i-vtn i^ it mearis that 
s^e stu'ibif'S <HuJ -alls d-n-.r' <md ot'ts hurt ... If it ^as Caron yuu 
wouldn't [iav a ^> attentior", so i^ it's Audrey, let her develop also." 



f\ircfil-^ i f! tHl-rui'. 1 ic uppt'd (. h 1 1 d r *-n will snint-ti'Mes atle'Mpl to normative 

thf'r [)tM > rpt i 'fv. ot t ' (.hildrt'O, fv* d t hoiK)! Audrey '"^ fUM'ds and 
str^^ncj^^v, ^e 1 ve" s[)ec i a ' attention as tia-y luust. the erDpfu.is is on 
fjual ireHtnont the t.-.-' sisters. 

' I '^U'*ri'y 'jrf^.irvj 1 ri r kno^-Udrjr in fun-; lo jelati.' to [)(Hiple arui 

ho.; to 'I'Nil .nti' thifx},. ! |u.t ^f*- he- ttLOiMOf: i-ore ami i'lore selt- 
Su ' i c i rf^ t . " 

88 . "1 r ^a I 1 / d' -'1 ' t I h 1 t)t Audf • , } , fu i rwj ( j i f t cd ... if I 1 1^ .u']'^ of he r 
.) ^ Uit*'"', 1 IrMnl' ! k.';)ld thini< of hi-r <) ^* h.uiu i c .}pp»'d ,]\ .0. I 

i. Jo'i ■ : 'hir-r (.^ hf! Kt- i ru) <; i f : cd or hand i c <if)ped . " 



'I rttlrit- i, J ^r{']'t J- } (i who is r;ijit'' vrrr**)!, sh(» s ruxs^, 



>h(* love* 



yj^ "j th<'^k . r. ci fUjnnl ciiild in hrr ^^'^rydiy en v i r (niii!*. n t 

r\r'l h'!i.<l!» , hrr * 1 1 v i r ( ^rme f 1 1 (^uil( well." 



^ 1 . Nov. , 1 r i ' > '1 i ]• ,1 >r 



;..)fjrry t h. i t ' (. ■I-H,iiid I ca[jprd ( 1 ^is s r( h >iit , and 



. Shf- . r r f t r od t ' ^ i ( 1 a^ . a ^ t r r d t hor t u<}ti 1 li 1 1 r d i sl i p I i tiary t'v<} 1 Uti t i on 
,,f t ri' Di'/i^ion *(jr Di^ordfrs i 0^ I < ipf pr) t ariM Learninn. 



As Audr^'V arriv(s, t .»!fuf ([iiiMr":i -ir a 1 r ^' Kiy hrr*^, uk) it's time 
for OPrNlfr, HPOUP. 
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9^. Listen! They're sinqinq "fiollo, tvefybody." (sofKj: L,ias^ sinying) 

95. One of Audrey S tlj^t task^ i ^ tu leM hei ncin.e. Audrey iias <}]v;civs re- 
sponded to he r name , but ha^ had d i I f ! •^u 1 t y in say i ru^ i i v/hen asked . ' ' 

96. Through self-concept, and olher body- i mjcje aLlIvItlcS, Audrey lias learned 
to aive her namt.- whei abked who sfK^ lb. 

97- " I ' ni Audrey Rc*.jlster." "Good, Audr^-y, good [iKM'fnntj." 

98. The curriculum belfuj developed by this :,Kjde 1 project is based on t ramc - 
work thai cc^mbines the traditional UNIl-TOPIC appro. :h, and a ^ierdr^hy 
of cognit've task IlvcU. 

5;<. Audrey be^jir^s ea^h unit r ; ^j.jrliL ip.j^iiui in yr^up cic i i v i l i i:s which insar<' 
that she has a [)asic kn^v-.U-dqc v; i th t vocabulary.. . 

100. As a transition ^>u- QPcMNG GRO'.P If; in- rjay ' s ^'r^t UN 11 l[S^^ON, ; he 
children are sinqinq a sonu dbout IchjO .js thai is i'uc topi*, of t fM s v,\'rk'^ 
unit. 

101. Audr(.»y likes {() sin>, sui.i-> '"^^^^^^ .ir.-^c orv. d Mer slr^jrujcst >k i M .n ^ is 
ncr ability to rt'CcJl iyric* ci^^! tu le<)r[i son».iS rapidK. 

102. Nov; it's line fnr t^.e dav'^ UNIT LLSSON , and ihc iis>''n at t hr 
COMPREHENSION LEVtL oi mu- r)i.^rai.h,. 

103. Tfiis F,ietin^> th>j' in jdMititui t<) ^] b-jsic r{i<)\;!»'dqe -ind v. 3 f < j t; u r y , f ht 
childrefi 'U^,t ^ ■( jfi t r a t e a Lir^jL-r ^ t cinJ i tfic !jf< i 1 1 Nf OKM/s H Of» . 

10^, The c^flJr^r; W>.n'n a ^'iie - a t^' i' i ' . "^^i ^ 1 -> sor ^t.' * i nq yoD c.k, t w." 

10^). In tfu s uf I I t /\t I J r ♦ ^ . 1 .J > I . t ( ) t n '.p I t , > I ; I r .in<j I oq i < s ^ ii <r> "Yt • 

can eat an ai ; Ir, vou (.cin a I ^mi a ." 

1 06 . As Aud r«'V dt'! ^n t r at > jb I h I > a t .t i < I , ? h»' fMv ( ' ,u t I y i t I 1 s 

Tr' s t r I . t u r ('(! f M i fu i i;d- t o ^ 1 s t h i nht I l I . 1 fi \ ' u-f \\\vi .tr < . 

107' Sonie of ti.ese ^kill art-ti. .ire disL,ri linaMnq, ,>equef)c i aq , vycak'n'j '.,ttti 
pu//W^s. c 1 ass i f y i fiq ^ finishinq stc>ries, p a pe r i rtff^ t i r<q , tirul cfraMru^. 

108. The proqrcJin c) 1 scj provides activities int»'r;(}ed to ^^trenqth^n Aucuc/'s 
weak , \/ i s i on- r e 1 a t ed k i II s . 

109. Ourinq GROSS MOTOR tine, ioi i^xar..[df', Aouiey is eruf^urdued to [)cU t • c i p<j 1 1 
in activltic'^ which fier tn d<'Vilnp skill, ifi oal-jfR-e, coord i nat i .;f^ , 
and bt . jy cc^nc ep I . 

110. During SNACK tirie, Audrey cjfuj ht>r -jassnate^ art^ r/r*q;arifiq Mf.iblf. 
and other inqredienf^ ior t'uv sou{> they v;i ! ' ea* ft" lur^ch. 

111. They a re busy f f j I 1 niq .1 "F' 1 c t ure" r t v 1 fje , w i t f be 1 o f i of ! ( fx 1 : t • ht r . , 
and . . . 
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112. Audrey's mom, because this is Mrs. Register's day to work in the class- 
room. 

113. After snack, it's time for the second UNIT LESSON. Audrev is classifying 
objects according to certain characteristics. 

11^. When she is given verbal -and-picture cues, Aodrey matches the real object. 

115. After matching^ Audrey sorts the pictures by putting them into one of 
two openings - sweet or sour. 

116. During ART period, the children get the opportunity to be reative with 
both familiar and unfamiliar mate'rials. 

117. Listen! It's STORY TIME^ "...and then the hungry caterpillar ate three 
oranges, two cupcakes, one piece of cherry pie, one sausage and one slice 
of watermelon. 

118. The cfiildren \o\f2 this story, and afterwards, they get to play with the 
flannel board characters and tell their ov^n versions, 

119- Audrey enjoy:^ this period because she is very good at role-playing. 

120. During FREL PLAY and GAME TIME, the child-en are free to choose from the 
many materials made available to them, or lO play alone, or with others. 

121. This morning Audrey is busy playing *'Go Fish"* with Brooke, but these 
aren't ordinary "Go Fish" cards. 

122. A closer irspection reveals that these teacher-made cards require texture- 
matching skills. This is a good experience for Audrey, because it pro- 
vides her with mul t i -sensory experience without focusing on her visual 

d i sab i 1 i ty . 

123. Aniung Audrey's objectives is to learn the concept of one-to-one corres- 
pondence. 

12^. Today, Audrey is getting ready to "Pack A Lunch," which is her math 
activity for the day . 

125. She is putting in each "lunch bag" the appropriate number of items which 
are pictured on the outside of the bag. 

126. Wow! Look at the time only four minutes until clean up. 

127. As usual, lunch time is a big hit. The children love to eat the food 
they have helped to prepare. 

128. After lunch, Audrey will be heading home, but she'll be back tomorrow. 

129. Some day soc^n , though, her parents and teachers will be looking for 
another schoo! ior Audrey, a school where : 
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130. --Audrey will receive instruction appropriate to her varying dcvelop- 
nental 1 eve Is; ... 

131. --where her gifts as well as her handicap are recu9Jti;^eo and resources 
are provided for both; ... 

132. --where Audrey and all children are considered unique individuals;... 

133. --where Audrey's parents will continue to be reinforced for the excellent 
family support they are providing;... 

13^. --and where Audrey will be in the MAINSTREArt of regular public education. 
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Appendix X 
WOf^KSHOP AGENDA 



Overview of Gifted-Handicapped Program 

Identification of Giftedness 

A. Problems of identifying the gifted 

B. Techniques fo( identifying the gifted 

1 . I n forma 1 behav iora 1 chcckl i sts 

2. Teacher nomination 

3. Peer nominat ion 

k. Intelligence tests arid other standardized measures 

C. Identification of giftedness in young children - a slide 
tape presentation. 

Curriculum for the Gifted Child 

A. Al ternat i ves 

B. ^":>cus on higher mental processes and creativity 

C. Use of a curriculum model based on hierarchy of cognitive 
levels (Bloom, 1956) at the preschool level. 

Materials 

A. An annotated bibliography of curriculum resources for the 
g i f ted 

B. Other mater ial s 

Workshop r va 1 uat ion 
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